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MEMORIES OF BRAHMS' 


By Ropert KAHN 


I BECAME acquainted with Brahms in the year 1886 in my native 
town of Mannheim, where he was staying with relations of mine 
for a few days. Our actual acquaintance began in a very promising 
way—I poured a glass of champagne all over his trousers! It 
happened like this: Brahms was conducting the first performance 
of his fourth Symphony at Mannheim. After the concert there was 
a party at my relations’; his health was being drunk and as we 
clinked glasses, 1, with enraptured heart but trembling hand, spilt 
my full glass down his beautiful trousers. ‘Needless to say, in my 
shame and confusion, I longed for the earth to open and swallow 
me; but Brahms did not take at all a tragic view of the accident and 
comforted me in such a good-natured, friendly way that I soon 
recovered myself. Encouraged by a somewhat plentiful supply of 
champagne, my shyness even turned into audacity during the 
evening. For one thing, I told him that he ought next to write 
three Symphonies in A; and in answer to his astonished question 
‘Why ?”’, I hummed the theme from the finale of the “ Jupiter ” 
Symphony: 


~ 


as if to say that his four Symphonies in C D F and E gave out 
the opening notes of this movement and that he should continue 
the theme in this way. Of course he grasped the idea at once and 
greeted it with an amused smile. 

The next day I played him one of my violin sonatas with Emil 
Paur. He sat next to me and turned over the pages, purring like a 


1 Brahms died fifty years ago, on April grd 1897. 
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cat from the first note to the last. I at once took this for a good 
sign, and this was no delusion either, for after each movement 
Brahms uttered a brief but sincere word of praise, which delighted 
me highly. He gave the same friendly reception to a piano 
Quartet, which I had the privilege of showing him the following 
day. 

After this favourable outcome of my first meeting with Brahms, 
I ventured to visit Vienna at the beginning of the following year, 
in the hope of there being allowed to come into closer contact 
with him. This hope was fulfilled in a way which surpassed my 
fondest expectations. Brahms took up the shy, awkward young 
man—-I was twenty-one—in such a friendly way that to this day I 
still look back on that time with gratitude and emotion. 

During my search for a room Brahms accompanied me on my 
wanderings through Vienna, and after I was settled satisfactorily 
he appeared before me early the next morning while I was still in a 
state of négligé—he always was a dreadfully early riser—in order to 
inspect my “ digs ”’. 

At mid-day he always ate at the famous “‘ Red Hedgehog ” and 
in the evening at Gause’s. Of course his invitation to me to 
adopt this custom did not have to be insisted on, and so for three 
months—until his journey to Italy at the end of April—I was with 
him almost daily, both at noon and in the evening. At mid-day 
there were asa rule two or three acquaintances who sat at the accus- 
tomed table in the “ Red Hedgehog ”’; in the evenings I was usually 
all the company he had, and although unable to grasp why he did 
not look for more enlivening social intercourse, I was forced to the 
conclusion—through the touching kindness and graciousness he 
always showed me—that he was content with my company. 

One evening the topic of conversation was Handel’s ‘ Israel in 
Egypt ’, and it transpired that I did not know this wonderful work, 
of which Brahms had an exceptionally high opinion. The next 
morning he sent me the score with a note saying “A very good 
morning to you, Mr. Robert Kahn ”’. 

Another time he arrived in the evening with a great treasure— 
the sketch of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 106, in order to show me 
various places in it which afforded the most remarkable insight into 
Beethoven’s creative processes. 

That for mankind nothing reaches perfection (see Goethe's 
* Faust’) I too was to experience when I aroused his anger one day 
by a thoughtless remark. That evening he saw projecting from my 
coat pocket a manuscript—songs which I had written the previous 
year; they were not worth much, but pleased me quite well at that 
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time. He asked to see them, read them through and finally 
muttered: “‘ Hm, they would have to be sung to me by a beautiful 
woman.”’ I was somewhat nonplussed, not understanding at once 
what he implied, and committed the blunder of replying that 
Professor R. had seen the songs recently and had written to me that 
he was “‘ charmed” with them. Brahms, however, did not take 
my answer in the intended sense: he took it as a challenge to his 
own laconic criticism, and although such an idea had, of course, 
never entered my head, he become somewhat annoyed“ Indeed! 
Well, I don’t find them exactly ‘charming’”’. Whereupon he 
took hold of the music once more and subjected it to a pretty cruel 
criticism. One song, which carried on very passionately, particu- 
larly aroused his displeasure. ‘* You certainly have worked your- 
self up to a pitch here; but actually this is mere phrase-making.” 
This rebuke, however, has been of great use to me, for from that 
moment I have always been on my guard against “ working 
myself up to a pitch”. On that evening I certainly parted from 
Brahms somewhat damped; it was the first—and, heaven be praised, 
the last—time that he treated me unsympathetically. The next 
day he apologized: “‘ Well, I’m sorry I abused the songs without 
knowing them”’—he meant after having just briefly skimmed 
them. ‘‘ Do bring them another time and then I, too, shall be 
‘charmed’”’. But I could not bring myself to do so. 

At that time Brahms had almost no personal contacts in Vienna; 
“I live here’, he said, “‘ as though in the country”. He loved 
this beautiful town, which above all was dear to him as the hallowed 
place where the great masters, from Haydn to Schubert, had lived 
and composed. He also loved the Viennese people, whose light- 
hearted, merry disposition had a particularly strong and beneficial 
influence on the heavy North German. Above all he was fond of 
the Viennese children, for whom he always had some tit-bit in his 
coat pocket; and he did not easily let a child go past him without 
unexpectedly stuffing something into its mouth. 

On Sundays, whenever the weather made it possible at all, he 
took walks in the beautiful countryside with Ludwig Rottenberg 
and myself; sometimes on these occasions a few other friends 
attached themselves to us. I soon established a deep friendship 
with my fellow-artist Rottenberg, whose acquaintance I had made 
through Brahms and who was about the same age as myself. These 
rambles were certainly not suitable for everyone, for in spite of his 
alarming corpulence, Brahms always marched forward at top 
speed, hat in hand, so that even we young people found it hard to 
keep up with him. He was usually in the best of spirits. We 
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—Rottenberg and I—were, of course, a very grateful audience for 
his jokes, as when he said to himself, striding ahead as usual: *‘* The 
pathway is so gentle and beautiful—just like an Adagio by Brahms ”’; 
then, turning reproachfully to us: “* Now, why didn’t one of you 
say that?” 

I seldom heard Brahms talk about music and musicians in a 
very informative way. He was exceptionally reserved by nature 
and almost morbidly shy of allowing others an insight into his mind. 
He would rather have appeared brutal and cynical even when he 
did not in the least feel that way inclined. But, thank goodness, he 
did not always succeed. One day he started unexpectedly to talk of 
Robert Schumann, for whom he had the warmest affection—apart 
from myself only Rottenberg was present. As he always did when 
moved by strong emotion, he broke out in short, detached sentences 
in a hoarse, croaking voice: ** Wonderful, divine fellow—wonderful 
blue eyes, generally half closed, but when he looked at one with 
affection—that was really marvellous ’’; and so he continued for a 
time. ‘ But he could be devilishly biting, too, at times’, he said 
at last, and recounted several striking examples of this. Another 
time he told me that once he had copied Schubert’s unfinished 
oratorio * Lazarus’ from the original manuscript and there had 
still been some of the sand on it that Schubert himself had strewn 
over. ‘‘ That touched me so deeply”, he said softly. He had 
carefully gathered the sand in a little box and taken it home. 
Brahms was, however, against the idea that all works left behind by 
the great masters should be published indiscriminately, and he once 
substantiated this opinion in detail in an excellent letter to the 
authoress La Mara. 

Of Wagner’s works he loved ‘ The Mastersingers’ above all. 
One evening he left me waiting at Gause’s rather a long time; 
at last he arrived quite warmly excited—he had been kept at home 
by the score of that work. Then, quite against his usual custom, he 
talked at length, in detail and with great admiration about its 
beauties. It was clear from the way he spoke that he had immersed 
himself in the score with passionate eagerness and had striven 
ardently to penetrate into the nature of Wagner’s art, which 
actually lay so far from his own. “ I don’t understand the method 
of his working’, he exclaimed more than once; and he himself 
appeared to me rather like Hans Sachs: “ It followed no rules, yet 
was faultless.”” In those days he no longer attended performances 
of Wagner’s works—he was scared away by their length. 

At that time I also became acquainted with Hans Richter, the 
great conductor, and was received very kindly into his home. 
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Richter told me all sorts of things about his connection with 
Wagner, including the following experience. During a walk they 
arrived by mistake in a stranger’s garden, where they were attacked 
by dogs; he attempted to defend himself with a walking-stick as far 
as possible, and when he looked round for Wagner, he discovered 
him in a tree-top, where he had climbed in the nick of time. But 
when I told Brahms this story, he was not in the least impressed by 
Wagner’s feat. Not without some pride he informed me that in 
earlier years he, too, had accomplished considerable things in tree- 
climbing. He also boasted still further of other gymnastic feats: for 
example, he had had some virtuosity in walking on his hands 
upside down. He imparted this very eagerly, and | was inwardly 
highly amused to find that he quite seriously declined to acknow- 
ledge Wagner’s superiority in this direction, 

Bruckner I did not hear him criticize otherwise than harshly and 
adversely, which in view of the enormous difference between the 
two was only to be expected. Bruckner often came to Gause’s, 
likewise accompanied by a disciple. The two masters would then 
greet each other politely, but without speaking, while the two 
followers eyed each other mistrustfully. 

Hugo Wolf had not yet become widely known as a composer, 
but only too well as critic of the * Wiener Salonblatt’, where he 
missed no opportunity of attacking Brahms in an unbelievably 
extravagant manner. Brahms always perused his criticisms with 
the patient attention of a Hans Sachs. Once only did he make a 
grimace of annoyance, when Wolf—altogether departing from his 
custom—called the song ‘ Von ewiger Liebe’ a “ glorious song’, 
remarking: ** Well! One really cannot rely on a soul nowadays; 
now he is already beginning to praise me! ”’ 

When I was going to take piano lessons from the famous 
Leschetizky, Brahms opposed the idea decidedly; he did not agree 
with Leschetizky’s method at all. To my great astonishment he 
thereupon offered to give me piano instruction himself; 1 was so 
bewildered I could only stammer out a few confused, unintelligible 
words. I did not dare to accept: my veneration for Brahms and 
fear of my own self-consciousness were too great. Of course later 
on I often bitterly regretted my lack of courage and self-confidence. 

As a pianist Brahms was known to me only by renderings of his 
own works. It was said that he played Bach in particular quite 
wonderfully—as Joachim himself told me. He must have had a 
remarkably rigid conception of the interpretation of Bach’s music; 
even with his friend Joachim—whose incomparable art he other- 
wise valued above all—he did not always agree about that. At any 
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rate, on speaking to me about Joachim’s rendering of the Bach 
Chaconne one day, he said: “ He certainly does play it splendidly 
—but too loosely for me. It must be firm as a rock in time, for only 
so does it show real passion and greatness.” 

The total impression of Brahms’s personality on me was tre- 
mendous—by far the strongest that I have ever received from 
anyone. I have certainly known more stimulating, witty and 
communicative people, but no one whose every word, indeed every 
motion, bore the stamp of a unique character to such an extent. He 
always gave me the impression of being like a fixed star which 
radiates only its own light; I first noticed, through being with him, 
; how enormously precious and rare this quality is, and how nearly all 
other people, unlike the fixed stars, resemble planets by omitting to 
radiate the power of their own personality. 

Brahms was also highly gifted intellectually. He possessed an 
unusually clear, acute understanding, the gift of quick, accurate 
perception and observation, and he could see right through people. 
In spite of this he was very tolerant in his judgment, and very kind 
to all who behaved naturally, whether there was much or little in 
them. I was often able to observe how charming he was to 
members of an orchestra, for example, as well as to simple peasants, 
tradespeople, and so on. But he had a terrible, passionate hatred 
towards any kind of pose, affectation or hypocrisy. Whenever he 
encountered this he could display the most unrestrained, unsparing 
rudeness, or what was far worse, the most cutting scorn and 
sarcasm; and the victims of such outbursts were anything but to be 
envied. On such occasions his face would become flushed in an 
alarming manner and his marvellous blue eyes blazed scorching fire. 

Otherwise his harshness and cynicism were often only a mask to 
hide the true, tender depths of his feelings. and as I have said before, 
this attitude was to him almost a morbid necessity. He thought far 
more seriously and rigorously about many things than was to be 
understood from the coarse, lax and sometimes almost brutal tone 
in which he usually spoke about them. When someone was re- 
counting how happy the composer G. was about a daughter every- 
one knew to be illegitimate, Brahms said most earnestly: “ If I had 
an illegitimate child, I should be a lost man. I am far too seriously 
minded for it.” When I once referred to my mother, student 
fashion, as “ the old girl’, Brahms rebuked me severely, disputing 
my excuse that the expression was universally used by young people. 
In a quiet voice he added: “* To have a mother is the most wonderful 
thing in the world.” From that hour I never again referred to my 
mother in that way. 
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Robert Fuchs, whom Brahms usually liked very much and 
valued highly as a musician, was violently set upon by him when he 
half jokingly warned me against marriage. ‘‘ How could you give 
such bad advice to a young person! Of course he ought to marry. 
In my youth things went so badly that I would not have expected 
any woman to share my life. Later, when things were better, I was 
already too old.” 

In the spring of 1887 Brahms left Vienna for a long time in order 
to travel to Italy, where he wished to meet his publisher Simrock 
and Theodor Kirchner. A few days before his departure he said to 
me: “* Do come, too ”’, perhaps because he noticed how hard it was 
for me to part with him, although I had never dared to put this 
into words. For several reasons I declined the offer, with a heavy 
heart, and in the summer went back to my native town. 

During the next few years I frequently came across Brahms, 
chiefly in Berlin, where he always appeared for first performances of 
his new works. He liked coming there; the ambitious, fresh, 
pulsating life of the young capital drew him strongly and it appeared 
to me that he often thought of settling down there for a long time. 
** But in Berlin I should certainly be knocked out ’’, he once said to 
me. Why he took it that the well-known Berlin quickness at 
repartee would leave him at such a disadvantage I do not know; 
anyway, he did have a certain number of enemies at that time and 
seemed to fear that he would come up against their hostility and 
ill-will in a sharper and more personal way than in “ good-natured 
Vienna”. It was not until he had been dead some time that 
Grillparzer’s beautiful saying could be applied to him: “* We, strong 
rulers of the soul, let the people choose us, yet once chosen, we 
command.” 

After my time in Vienna I did not really have much more to do 
with Brahms personally. During his short visits he was always 
surrounded and besieged to such a degree that one could hardly get 
near him without the use of one’s elbows—and I never did have 
either the talent or desire for that. But the three months in Vienna 
during which I enjoyed the privilege. of being in almost daily 
contact with the great master belong to the most radiant memories 
of my life; and if there is one thing for which I thank the fates, it is 


that I was granted this experience. 
Translated by Jeanne Day. 
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SCHOOL CERTIFICATE MUSIC 
By KENNETH SIMPSON 


RicHarp Capet’s criticism in ‘The Daily Telegraph’ of the 
London School Certificate Music Examination exposed a dis- 
quieting state of affairs, and the musical achievement of our schools, 
as indicated by the experience of instrumental teachers and con- 
ductors of amateur organizations, is not so high that we can let the 
matter drop without further discussion. I believe that it will be 
useful first to examine the papers which Mr. Capell described as 
‘appalling documents” in greater detail than he could in the 
music column of a daily paper. 

A school certificate, unless it carries an inordinate number of 
distinctions, purports to be nothing more than evidence that its 
holder possesses a fair share of natural general ability, which has 
been exercised reasonably industriously during a four- or five-year 
course at a secondary school. The examination, taken at fifteen or 
sixteen, is supposed to be within the capacity of children deemed 
worthy of secondary education. Note that we now officially deem 
all children, except the mentally or physically defective and the 
criminally inclined (for whom we make special provision), worthy 
of such education. If music appears in the schedule, the syllabus 
should be suitable for the ordinary child. The papers set by the 
London examiners last July lead me to assert that 

(i) the examination is unsuitable for the normal child offering 
music as one among a group of six or eight subjects, and 

(ii) in so far as certain questions are so clumsy as to be unmusical, 
they are not particularly suitable for anyone at all. 

There are four distinct parts of the examination. Elements of 
Music A(i) is a 45-minute Aural Test, and A(ii) a paper of similar 
length on Rudiments. B is a three-hour paper comprising four 
compulsory questions on Harmony, and eight questions, from 
which five are to be chosen, on History. 

The first question in Aural Training consists of two four-bar 
melodies, one in 3-4 and one in 4-4. Candidates are asked to 
determine the time-signature and to write the rhythm on a mono- 
tone. Neither test has an anacrusic opening, no phrasing is 
marked, neither contains rests. In these three respects they follow 
the custom of all the recent papers I have seen. But there is nothing 
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in the published syllabus to prohibit either anacrusis or rests. If the 
supervisor, to render the melodies intelligible, articulates the 
phrasing clearly (while complying with the University’s request to 
avoid exaggerated accents) he may create the impression of rests— 
an added complication for the candidate. A more serious objection 
is the absence of harmony. By far the greatest part of current 
music, polyphonic or homophonic, has a harmonic substructure 
which clarifies the rhythm. Our wretched 15-year-old, then, at the 
very outset, is examined on what is exceptional in his musical 
experience. 

Next come two melodies to be written from dictation—a good 
test. But I doubt whether the second specimen would stand much 
chance of performance outside the examination-room, or possibly 
the harmony-lesson. The ending just is not music. 

Question 3 comprises two groups of two-part intervals, to be 
written from dictation. Again a good test, but written in the 
treble clef, and therefore pitched in an unresonant part of the 
keyboard. Placed an octave lower, or sung, or played on an 
instrument or instruments capable of sustaining sound, they would 
be more readily apprehensible as normal, musical two-part writing. 

The next question purports to test recognition of cadences. 
After the sounding of a chord, to be regarded as the tonic (and a 
different tonic is given for each of the four parts of this question, 
with no instruction to supervisors to “ blot out” the memory of 
the previous tonal centre), two chords are played, which the candi- 
date is invited to describe as constituting a particular cadence. 
This, bluntly, is sheer nonsence. Cadences do not exist in vacuo. 
They occur at the ends of phrases. The first two chords of “ Bright 
the Vision’ no more constitute a half-close, even after the estab- 
lishment of the tonic, than three equal but parallel straight lines 
constitute an equilateral triangle. As well may we exhibit two 
syllables from a line of Shakespeare and ask the candidate to mark 
the caesura. 

The last item in this inquisition asks for the technical descrip- 
tion (names and inversions), after the sounding of a tonic chord, of 
two sets of five chords. The syllabus says that each set will consti- 
tute “‘ a short passage ’’—presumably, therefore, the chords in each 
set are to be understood as bearing a musical, and therefore a 
rhythmic, relationship to each other. Why then are they written as 
unbarred, unphrased semibreves, with no indication of tempo or 
style? And why, oh why, do we find in D major a treble B 
collapsing limply on to A with nothing but Ds in the bass, and Ds 
and Fs in alto and tenor? Would the gentlemen who set this 
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question condone such an inanity in a candidate’s harmony 
working ? 

Paper A(2) prompts a further query. Why offer a Rudiments 
paper at 10.15 a.m. to candidates who at 2 p.m. will be grappling 
with four-part harmony and quasi-contrapuntal two-part writing ? 
I do not quarrel with the idea of fostering notational accuracy. But 
do we need accuracy in details which occur only in musical material 
we are not yet handling in our practical written work? And is 
there not a danger that this preoccupation with nomenclature and 
notation may cause a child to believe these things more important 
than music itself? Has Mr. Bevin’s oratory improved in propor- 
tion as he has gained control of those elusive aspirates? Could 
John Bunyan have listed the nominative absolutes and participial 
phrases in ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’? I do not know. But I wonder. 
Also, a perfectly good case can be made for testing knowledge of the 
meaning of Italian terms, but what earthly justification is there for 
asking a boy of fifteen to give the Italian for English words? Any 
language teacher will expound the matter of the two vocabularies 
we possess in any language of our acquaintance, English not 
excepted. As Mr. Capell remarked: “‘ The question what is the 
Italian for smoothly and the Greek for booby-trap has nothing to 
do with the rudiments of music.’ One is tempted to wonder 
whether the examiners would accept scherzo accademico or capriccio 
scholastico as the Italian for catch. 

On the four harmony questions I will, for the moment, make 
only two comments. First, there is not a single phrase-mark on any 
of the given material. Secondly, the 3-4 melody in B minor, to 
which a bass is to be added, contains no fewer than four instances, 
at the same pitch, of crotchet AZ moving to B, all within eight 
short bars: and three of them straddle the bar-line. The most 
skilful workmanship is helpless in these conditions. 

Now we come to the History. What have our fifteen-year-olds 
been invited to study ? (Remember they were fourteen when they 
started their “ certificate year”’.) Music, surely, whose idiom is 
familiar, whose harmony they are learning to use, such as Handel, 
the Viennese school or the Romantics? Or has the University 
struck a blow for our contemporaries by drawing attention to suit- 
ably simple works by Vaughan Williams, Hindemith or Bartok ? 
No, gentlemen. These innocent youths have been asked to con- 
sider music from the troubadours to the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. Any practical teacher knows that, while youngsters 
can and should be familiarized with the idiom of this older music, 
it can only be very slow work in the early stages. The one sure 
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method is to perform it. I will not waste space by labouring the 
point that Beethoven’s ‘ Creation’s Hymn’ can be absorbed and 
understood in a fraction of the time needed for the simplest Morley 
canzonet, even if such matters as compass present no difficulty 
(remember we are dealing with adolescents, whose voices are 
changing). I will merely remark that sixteenth-century polyphony 
is a foreign language to many tolerably equipped adult musicians, 
and venture the suggestion that working from the known to the 
unknown remains even to-day a sound educational procedure. Most 
of us would be more confident in writing of Haydn’s orchestra than 
of Monteverdi’s, just as we should be happier in describing the 
“revolution” which occurred after Palestrina’s death if we had 
extensive and intimate acquaintance with the music current before 
he died. 

It is not without interest to compare, as Mr. Leslie Taylor 
suggested in a letter to ‘ The Daily Telegraph ’, parts of this exami- 
nation with appropriate sections of, say, the A.R.C.M. examina- 
tions in instrumental performance or teaching—tests for a pro- 
fessional qualification. There is not a great deal to choose between 
the difficulties of the respective Aural Tests. The school certificate 
Harmony demands “‘ competent knowledge’ of common chords 
and their first inversions, the dominant seventh and its inversions, 
and auxiliary notes, among other things, while A.R.C.M. is content 
with the writing of “ approach chords and cadences”, Does this 
make sense ? 

The examiners responsible for these papers are both men of 
considerable standing in the musical world. I hope that they will 
not take it amiss if I suggest that the very attainments which have 
led to their being entrusted with the direction and examination of 
professional music students may possibly be a bar to their appre- 
ciation of the humbler capabilities of the average school certificate 
candidate. Moreover, in the setting of papers they are bound by 
regulation and precedent—so rigidly, perhaps, that they may feel it 
hardly worth while to attempt consistently to provide musical 
questions. Certainly somebody in authority is uneasy, for changes 
have been made in the syllabus for this year’s examination. The 
History paper, for instance, is to include questions on certain speci- 
fied works, a general knowledge of whose form will be expected. 
The intention, doubtless, is to persuade the candidates to study the 
composer’s music, as well as the critic’s opinion. Now, will those 
who know anything of the intricacies of score-reading please note 
carefully that one of the works on which our fifteen-year-olds are to 
exercise their juvenile wits is the finale of Elgar No. 2, in Ep! 
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So far we have considered the examination in relation to those 
intrepid children who dare its dark passages. On their account 
alone it merits whole-hearted condemnation. But its maleficent 
influence extends far beyond the certificate forms to permeate the 
whole school and determine the musical training, or lack of it, of 
every single boy or girl. A brief digression will make this clear. 

Music has never had, in modern times, full status in the curri- 
culum in the same sense as, say, English, Classics, Mathematics or 
Science. Nor is this surprising, if we read sufficient educational! 
history to realize that our school system has its genesis not in any 
consideration of the needs of childhood, but in a desire to use 
children for furthering the economic welfare of the nation. The 
industrial and commercial expansion of the last century early 
demanded numbers of people with the degree of rudimentary 
literacy needed for such tasks as simple clerking. ‘The State, whose 
well-being was tied up with this expansion, supplied them first by 
subsidizing existing schools and then, as the demand grew, by 
undertaking the actual provision of national elementary schools. 
But the trading machine continued to grow in complexity, develop- 
ing an ever more minute specialization of function. Unprecedented 
numbers of foreign correspondents and representatives became 
necessary, and the same industrial pattern which was destroying 
craftsmanship clamoured for men with a smattering of science and 
technical skill. The services, too, began to need more specialists 
than the traditional officer-sources could supply. So the State 
embarked on the provision of secondary education. ‘Thus the 
school system has developed piecemeal, by a succession of hard 
business deals. Whenever the economic-military machine developed 
a really pressing need for which private generosity did not and 
would not provide, the State, with elaborate safeguards against 
extravagance, made grudging ad hoc disbursements. Business 
logically will not tolerate unproductive expenditure. And_ the 
State has ever been reluctant to subsidize the teaching of any but 
the most utilitarian and profit-bringing skills. 

The pioneer educationist, then, who asked for music-rooms or 
instruments, or even the appointment of qualified music teachers, 
had the slenderest of chances of gaining his requests. Of course, if 
we had had to test food and drugs for musical impurities such as 
doubled leading-notes and false relations instead of their bacterio- 
logical or chemical equivalents, or if broadcast fugues had had the 
military possibilities of poison gas, every music master would now 
preside over a block of sumptuously appointed music-rooms and a 
full-scale concert hall (out of bounds to everyone except by his 
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express permission), while the man teaching chemistry (he would 
not of course be a chemistry master) would be huddling for warmth 
with the hundred youngest boys in the school over a solitary back- 
firing Bunsen in the discomfort of an icy assembly hall. Only in the 
last few years have educational administrators realized that music 
is a most potent instrument for intellectual education. Even now 
they do not know that it is the activity above all others which, 
rightly taught, can contribute to the development of each single 
facet of the human personality, physical, intellectual, emotional and 
social. Its early function was simply to provide a period for re- 
cuperation between onslaughts on the “ serious” subjects. And 
this only for younger children, since the older were rightly regarded 
as being of tougher mental fibre. Hence very few secondary schools, 
at any rate for boys, maintained even a pretence of music beyond 
the second-year stage. 

Outside the national system a few public schools began to show 
what could be done in school music. Their achievements were 
noted, by some for their educational value, by others for the possi- 
bilities of publicity which they offered. Accordingly there began a 
tenuous infiltration of qualified musicians, too often on a two-days- 
a-week basis and with little other purpose or opportunity than the 
production of an annual concert or Gilbert and Sullivan for the 
delectation of parents, governors and other educational experts. 
The art was promoted from the status of inter-period buffer to that 
of fee-catching frill. This would not have mattered if the audiences 
had had any musical discrimination, but since the possession of any- 
thing so absurd is forbidden by the custom of the land, the net result 
was the encouragement of eyewash and the discouragment of an. 
attempt at real musical education. After all, why trouble to agitate 
for the time and equipment for such wearisome matters as ear- 
training and voice-production when you can be sure of the annual 
commendation of colleagues, governors and parents by dressing a 
few boys as girls, or vice versa ? 

To their honour, some musicians did importune their heads for 
proper facilities for the subject. But the school certificate require- 
ments deprived them of the one argument which would have carried 
weight: the promise of a profusion of examination credits and dis- 
tinctions. Many heads are so wrapped up in the quest for scholar- 
ships, certificates, games successes and the rest of the items which 
provide such excellent material for Speech Day reports and para- 
graphs in the local press, that they refuse consideration to anything 
which will not add demonstrably, in a way appreciable by the most 
chuckle-witted, to the lustre of their régime. For it is by impressing 
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governors and administrators that these heads gain prestige and 
secure promotion. What musician, faced with a syllabus such as 
we have considered, would press the claims of the art as a class 
subject by guaranteeing credits for Tom, Dick and Harry? In 
most schools the subject remains no more than a buffer or a frill. 
The irony is that many a musician is competent, and would be 
happy, to enter classes for the certificate in any one of half-a-dozen 
subjects other than music. 

The amendment to the London regulations permitting the sub- 
stitution of vocal or instrumental performance for Harmony is no 
more than a palliative. It opens the door for a few more children, 
but still does not make the subject one which can be prepared in 
normal-sized forms in the same way as other subjects. There is 
undoubtedly a great future for class instrumental teaching, but I 
doubt whether the most accomplished exponents would undertake 
to prepare pupils for Grade V of the Associated Board Examina- 
tions in four years if they had to deal with classes of thirty to thirty- 
five. Such patching will not do. There must be radical recon- 
sideration of the whole purpose and scope of the examination. 

I have spoken so far of the London examiners, and certainly 
their papers are the worst I have encountered; but it is only two or 
three years since the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board papers 
raised serious misgivings by such patent carelessness in setting and 
proof-reading as would not be tolerated in other subjects. And even 
if the actual setting of papers were exemplary, the fact remains that, 
if we accept A. E. F. Dickinson’s recent analysis of the various 
requirements, there is no single examining body which yet offers a 
syllabus suitable for the ordinary child taught in classes of normal size. 

I will conclude with constructive suggestions. The thing we 
can hope to do for the normal child is to make him musically literate. 
Let the basis of the examination, then, be a viva voce test in sight- 
singing, with the addition perhaps of a paper including melody- 
writing and questions on History founded mostly, but not entirely, 
on works which can be performed with the resources of a secondary 
school. Let us test experience, not reading. Provide, on the 
analogy of the Advanced Mathematics Papers, an optional addi- 
tional test for the instrumentalist and, for the boy or girl who can 
profitably prepare for it, an optional paper somewhat on the lines 
of the present Harmony section. But let us bear in mind always 
that the school certificate is essentially for the plebs. Patricians, 
too, will be welcome, but as polite guests they must not try, nor 
must they allow their allies to try, to move the furniture about, 
except perhaps in those rooms set aside for their exclusive use. 
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THE CONCERTO: CONTEST OR 
CO-OPERATION ? 


By Diana McVeacu! 


Maurice Rave said of his piano Concerto: “I have written a 
concerto for piano and not against it”, thus throwing down the 
challenge to composers, historians and aestheticians alike: Is the 
essence of the concerto contest or co-operation ? 

The concerto was born in Italy of vocal parents. The Byzantine 
antiphonal psalm, which entered Italy through Venice, was the 
spring from which flowed not only the river of dynamics up to the 
revolutionary Mannheim crescendo, but also one of the main currents 
of the concerto. Directly derivative was the contrast of tone and of 
nuance upon which men such as Andrea and Giovanni Gabrieli, 
Banchieri and Viadana built their choral *‘ Concerti ecclesiastici ’, 
and the debt owed by these Italians to the Eastern chant was per- 
petuated in stone in the double choir-stalls at St. Mark’s. Giovanni 
Gabrieli’s ‘ Sonata pian’ e forte’ is one of the earliest attempts to 
apply this principle to ipstrumental music. This antiphonal con- 
trast was the basis of many movements by Corelli, Vivaldi and their 
compatriots, for example the Larghetto of the second concerto of 
Corelli’s ‘ L’estro armonico’; by Handel, such as the Larghetto of 
his third Grand Concerto; and by Bach in the Andante of his fourth 
Brandenburg Concerto. The individual tone of three or four solo 
instruments was contrasted against the massed tone of the string 
orchestra in the completion of a phrase, or in its repetition. There 
was contrast, too, of blocks of forte and piano, and between the 
various movements of the concerto. But there was no bid for 
domination, no contest, for to say the same thing in a new way is 
not to contradict but to reaffirm. 

In the tenth of Handel’s Grand Concertos the concertante team 
plays exactly the same as the ripieno for four of the six movements, 
showing that the social status of the soloists was considerably lower 
than in the modern concerto. The concerto did not exist for them 
but they for the concerto. They were part of the orchestra even to 

* Winner of the Colles Memorial Prize, awarded annually at the Royal College of 
Music in memory of Dr. H. C. Colles, former music critic of ‘ The Times’ and Professor 
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the extent of being actually its leaders. This absence of contest shows 
the affinity of these movements with the corresponding ones in the 
instrumental suite. The dances which end Bach’s first Brandenburg 
Concerto, for instance, are as much precursors of the symphony as of 
the concerto, and in the eighteenth-century symphony there is a 
direct reminder of this diversity in the trios of its minuets. Here, too, 
is the source of the concerto for orchestra. For example, in the 
third and sixth Brandenburg Concertos, in the Concertos for 
orchestra by Bartok and Kodaly, and in Bliss’s ‘ Music for Strings ’ 
the resources and versatility of the orchestra are exploited by the use 
of certain groups as soloists. It is a co-operative effort to show the 
orchestra to its greatest advantage, to which end solo voices are 
employed ; but the soloists come from within in order to co-operate 
and not from without in order to combat. It is modified chamber 
music rather than modified concerto music. 

The principle of antiphonal contrast can, however, given a 
psychological twist, develop into contest. In the slow movement of 
Beethoven’s fourth piano Concerto and in the opening of Franck’s 
Symphonic Variations there is a definite contest between the 
pleading of the piano and the angry opposition of the orchestra. The 
first movement of Mozart’s C minor piano Concerto is an example 
of the curious way in which this psychological interest can, with 
hardly any formal alteration, tighten the music into contest. There 
is more storm and stress in this movement than in any other 
Mozartian concerto, but the only formal difference is that the piano 
shares the final futt#. It is a contest that by-passes the relationship 
between piano and orchestra. It begins and ends in the music 
itself. 

It was mainly from the other parent of the concerto, the vocal 
aria, that the element of contest came. The concerto requisitioned 
the form and developed it, but the principle remained—that of the 
temporary subjugation of the majority by the brilliance of the 
minority. So far not even the Government has discovered how to 
standardize talent, and in the little orchestras of the eighteenth- 
century courts there must always have been some performers better 
than others. But it was temporary subjugation, for the instrumental 
ritornello had the last word ; the soloists contested and did not 
dominate. The ultimate victor was uncertain. In the opening 
movement of the first Brandenburg Concerto it is the ripieno: each 
time the concertante open their mouths the ripieno promptly drowns 
them. In the fifth Brandenburg Concerto the soloists defeat the 
ripieno even to the extent of gaining for themselves an unaccompanied 
slow movement, and the keyboard instrument has a long cadenza. 
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The issue of sonata form is in itself contest or co-operation—of 
theme and key. The battlefield of the concerto changes from “ how 
much” to *“‘ what” the protagonists say. Division of thematic 
material is the important factor. Mozart’s Bp major piano Concerto, 
K.450, is an example of the classical approach to the problem. The 
orchestra wins the first round by announcing the first subject and 
what sounds like the second. The piano asserts its claim to the 
capriciousness proper in a leading lady by a non-thematic 
introductory flourish. It graciously acknowledges the orchestra’s 
first subject, but demands a share in the material by giving out an 
entirely new theme as second subject. The contest is worked out in 
the development and a reconciliation effected in the recapitulation. 
Not only is the thematic material shared between soloist and 
orchestra, but subsidiary themes which, in the double exposition, 
were the exclusive property of one or other of the combatants, are 


jointly recapitulated. ‘To offset the fact that the orchestra has the 


last word, the soloist has an extempore cadenza. 

The romantic movement was the glorification of individuality, 
and consequently, in the concerto, the exploitation of the resources 
and characteristics peculiar to the soloists. The focus was no longer 
on “ how much ” or “ what” was said, but on “‘ how ”’ it was said. 
In its least subtle form the contest was between virtuosity and 
volume—in the concertos, for example, of Vieuxtemps and Chopin. 
With the increase of orchestral power by the addition of the modern 
brass instruments and the strengthening of the piano by its iron 
frame, Tchaikovsky and Rakhmaninov were able to make whole 
movements contest of sheer volume. 

Virtuosity in itself is no evil. It has a perfectly legitimate and 
even vital place in the concerto. But few post-classical concertos are 
contests solely of virtuosity and volume: most of them combine with 
this the classical evaluation of thematic material and key. In many 
concertos the opening orchestral exposition was abandoned. 
Mendelssohn in the first movement of his violin Concerto simply 
ignored the orchestra and reduced it to an accompaniment, so 
making a movement of slender proportions. The whole Concerto is 
thus slight enough for each movement to be linked to the next. 
Liszt carried this idea farther by writing one long movement, divided . 
by various transformations of the same theme into sections which 
gave the necessary contrast. But to do away with the opening tutti 
and yet to build a movement of classical scale needs certain readjust- 
ments in the balance of power. Beethoven set the precedent in his 
fourth piano Concerto. To compensate the orchestra for its loss of 
the opening bars, he gives to its first entry harmonic importance by 
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making it in an entirely unexpected key. In Sibelius’s violin 
Concerto the soloist, having asserted his superiority by announcing 
the opening theme and following it by a cadenza, can afford to give 
the second subject to the orchestra. But when, at what sounds like 
the end of the exposition, the orchestra comes out with a thematically 
new and emotionally powerful theme, the violin has to undertake 
nearly all the development in a highly complex cadenza to readjust 
the balance. Here is an example of a cadenza with structural, 
thematic and emotional purpose, a sublimation of the purely 
virtuoso display of fireworks. At a first hearing of the opening 
ritornello of Bach’s fourth Brandenburg Concerto it might seem that 
a rearrangement similar to that in Sibelius’s Concerto would be 
necessary, for the solo flutes give out the theme. But here Bach is 
using his flutes orchestrally in the same way that the harpsichord 
does double duty as continuo and soloist in the fifth Concerto. 

In the majority of concertos the graph of contest reaches a peak 
in the middle of the first movement and slopes away again to the end 
of the concerto. In Mozart’s C minor piano Concerto, and in the 
piano Concertos by Grieg and Schumann, the highest points of 
tension occur in each case towards the end of the development, 
where piano and orchestra swear at each other in naked defiance. 
The final movement of a concerto is often complete co-operation. 
Double concertos show this best. In the last movement of Mozart’s 
‘Sinfonia concertante ’, and to a lesser degree of Brahms’s double 
Concerto, the gentlemanly manners of the two solo instruments and 
of the orchestra in announcing the theme are almost comic—a 
translation into music of *‘ Oh no, sir, after you.” 

William Walton in his viola Concerto, however, draws another 
graph. The viola, with its middle register, is apt to merge with an 
orchestra when playing softly and to force its tone to unpleasantness 
when playing loudly; so it starts this Concerto with the bias in its 
favour. Walton gives the orchestra a handicap by allowing the 
viola to dominate the first movement and reserves the climactic 
contest for the last. Here, against an orchestral fugato on the main 
theme the viola is given a tragic wail which is almost drowned by 
trumpets and horns. Contest of volume is of no avail. The viola, 
defeated, produces the most subtle and effective weapon in the 
soloist’s arsenal-—not volume, virtuosity or even thematic importance, 
but personal magnetism, the eloquence of the individual. By giving 
the viola a coda the mood of which no other instrument could so 
fitly convey, Walton balances the contest and rescues the viola from 
the tyranny of the orchestra. Only the sad sweetness of the solo 
viola could capture the full poetry of these closing pages. 
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It may well seem to an undiscriminating observer that all fast, 
energetic movements are contest and all slow, serene movements 
co-operation. But a fight can be fought and won on points as well as 
knock-out blows, and contest can, as with Walton’s Concerto, be one 
of personality. In the slow movement of Beethoven’s violin Concerto 
the violin part consists entirely of things the more cumbersome 
orchestra cannot do. No orchestra could achieve the pinpoint 
delicacy and agility of the opening arabesques; no orchestra could 
achieve the warmth of personal conviction of the second theme on 
the violin’s G string; no orchestra could achieve the disembodied 
purity of the last ascending phrases. Bach’s slow movements, which 
seem like the quintessence of co-operation, are many qf them 
contests between a rhythmic motif and melodic rhapsody. In his 
E major violin Concerto the soaring violin strains against the 
recurrent figure in the cellos which coaxes it into formal paragraphs. 
In some movements the contest does not lie only between soloist and 
orchestra. In the slow movement of Bach’s D minor Concerto the 
two violins vie with one another; in the slow movement of Ravel’s 
piano Concerto there is a subsidiary contest between the treble in 
3-4 time and the bass in 6-8; in Walton’s viola Concerto Cg and Cg 
are leading actors in a sub-plot of their own. 

Slow movements based on the development of the aria retain the 
element of contest inherent in their vocal ancestor. The orchestra, 
besides having the advantage of the first and last words, can give to 
its accompaniment of the solo thematic and organic importance by 
adopting a figure of the ritornello. Vivaldi’s orchestra in the slow 
movement of his D major violin Concerto, Op. 3 No. 9, is not playing 
merely six even quavers in a bar, but a rhythmic figure which happens 
to be six even quavers. The formal ‘weakness of Grieg’s slow 
movement in his piano Concerto arises from assigning to his 
orchestra the mere task of accompaniment. The orchestra is 
certainly permitted to announce the theme, but the piano usurps 
not only all the subsidiary material but all the limelight of the 
recapitulation. The orchestra exists merely to introduce the piano 
and lives no life of its own; whereas the strength of the slow move- 
ments in Sibelius’s violin Concerto and in Schumann’s piano 
Concerto lies in the acknowledgement of the orchestra’s rights. In 
the violin Concerto the opening ritornello is repeated without 
repression and the reprise is honourably shared. 

The victory gained by the piano in the movement by Grieg is a 
shallow one, for the value of victory lies in the strength of opposition. 
It is no paradox that many concertos which sound like pitched 
battles, such as those by Liszt, Tchaikovsky and Rakhmaninov, are 
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in fact co-operation, and those that sound like co-operation may be 
subtle contest. In many of the great battle-concertos the orchestra 
exists merely as a foil to the soloist, to lend him a spurious glory by é 
allowing its volume and strength to be subjugated. In Liszt’s 2 
second piano Concerto the orchestral solos in the middle only 
enslave the orchestra further, for they exist solely to allow the piano 
to demonstrate how beautifully it can accompany. These concertos 
may sound like contest, but they take place after a secret treaty 
between the combatants which provides for the soloist to win. By 
depriving the orchestra of its proper function the soloist is necessarily 
degraded. The true concerto does not rob Peter in order to pay Paul. 
Ravel’s remark that he had written a concerto for the piano and 
not against it should indicate a concerto of complete co-operation; 
but his work belies the assumption. The piano part is brilliant, but 
in no way does it detract from the individuality of the orchestra. 
The texture throughout is slight, but the restraint and economy of the 
orchestral score sharpens rather than blunts its points. If the 
emotional tenor of the Concerto had been profound and passionate 
instead of flippant and langourous the contest would have been 
apparent. The whole is one of the most compact and balanced 
essays in concerto form. 
Had Ravel carried out the letter and not the spirit of his epigram 
he would have written a piece in three movements for piano with 
orchestral accompaniment. Contest and co-operation isa translation 
into the language of the concerto from that of the symphony of 
contrast and unity, and any major work of art without contrast is 
dull and without unity unintelligible. The clue to Ravel’s challenge 
is found in the word itself, for certare means to contest and con implies 
co-operation. Contest and co-operation are not in antithesis, but 
are complementary; and in their presentation, interaction and final 
reconciliation lies the aesthetic principle of the concerto. 
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THE MORLEY-SHAKESPEARE MYTH 
By Puitip GorDON 


NoruinG is more tempting than to link the name of Thomas Morley, 
the most dynamic English musician of his day, with that of William 
Shakespeare. Speculation on their possible relationship ranges from 
the cautious suggestion that Morley may have composed one or two 
songs for Shakespeare’s plays! to the extravagant assertion that they 
* collaborated ” in the composition of a song for * As You Like It’.* 
In actual fact there is not the slightest evidence that Morley wrote 
any song for use in a Shakespearean play and no ground for assuming 
that he had more than a casual acquaintance with the poet. 

Too much has been built on the assumption that Shakespeare 
and Morley were neighbours—whatever such propinquity might 
be worth as an instigation to an artistic meeting of minds. The 
facts regarding Shakespeare’s residence in the same parish, succintly 
summarized by Dr. Adams, are “ that before October 1596 Shakes- 
peare lived in St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, that by 1596-7 he had ceased 
to do so, and that before October 1599 he was living on the Bank- 
side in the liberty of the Clink”. When Morley took up residence 
in St. Helen’s is not known. He was living there in 1596; a daughter, 
Frauncys, was baptized on August 19th. He was still there in 1601 
and may have remained—being a sick man—until his death in 
1602.5 Clearly Morley and Shakespeare were not householders 
in the same parish for any extended period. 

As for their spending time together over the composition of a 
song for a play, that is hardly plausible. Both were extremely busy 


Edward J. Dent, Shakespeare and Music”, in ‘Companion to 
Studies ’, by Harley Granville-Barker and G. B. Harrison, pp. 158-9 , 1934): 
The songs in question are, “‘ O mistress mine ” and “ It was a lover and his la: 

* Ernest Brennecke, jun., * Shakespeare’s Collaboration with Morley’ (PMLA, 
Vol. LIV, No. 1, March 1939, pp. 139 ff). 

* In correspondence with the present writer on the Morley-Shakespeare question. 

4“ The Registers of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, London ”’, in * Publications of the 
Harleian Society: Registers’, Vol. XXXI, p. 7 (London, 1914). 

5 Carlton’s ‘ Madrigals ° (1601) were “ Printed by Thomas Morley dwelling in 
Litile Saint Helen’s Morley was born probably in 1557; at least, a note at the end of 
one of the tenor parts of his ‘ Domine, non est exultatum ’ (Bodl. MS. Mus. ¢ 3) reads: 

“Thomas Morley, actatis suae 19 an 1576”. He died in 1602, in the autumn of which 
year the appointment of his successor in the choir of the Chapel Royal was recorded in the 
Cheque Book of that establishment. The notion that he merely “ retired ” at that time 
and died subsequently is entirely unsupported by any evidence. 
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men. Their time had to be proportioned to the importance of what 
they were doing. 

Moreover, the whole idea of a Morley-Shakespeare collaboration 
is out of line with the working and thinking habits of the two men. 
Morley never showed the slightest interest in writing music for the 
stage. Despite the protean inquisitiveness of his mind, he did not 
compose even a masque, though with his court connections he easily 
could have found such employment.* He paid no attention to the 
solo voice until 1597, and all he did then was to arrange lute parts for 
the cantus of his canzonets for five voices, so that Baron Hunsdon 
could sing them to his own accompaniment. When Morley was 
really drawn to a problem or to a musical form he had a specific 
way of dealing with it: he did not compose just one piece, he wrote 
a complete set. All his works exemplify this, none more than 
* The First Booke of Ayres ’, which contains ‘* It was a lover and his 
lass’. Had he written even a single song for the theatre, it would 
have been followed by many more, exploring the possibilities and 
problems of this form of musical expression. 

As for Shakespeare, no matter how important critics consider the 
songs in his plays, or how great a lover of music he is acknowledged 
to have been, there is no reason to believe that he concerned himself 
with the music that was composed for his songs. The ‘ Tempest’ 
songs composed within the poet’s lifetime cannot be called the kind 
of music Shakespeare enjoyed.’ The singer had as free a hand with 
the songs as the actor had with the lines. This is not to gainsay 
Shakespeare’s genius for using a piece of familiar music, especially 
popular song, for a specific purpose®; but the verses of his own 
writing he turned over to the singing actor who was to perform them, 
and there the poet’s control over them ceased, as it did over the 
rest of the play. 

Perhaps some of the songs were set to popular airs; Shakespeare, 
like other poets of his day, may have had some familiar tune in mind 
when he composed a song, though nowhere in the plays do we find 
the helpful direction “ To the tune of Greensleeves ” or whatever it 
might be. More than likely, however, the singer preferred to com- 
pose or select his own music, suitable to his own voice and style of 
performance and fitted with an accompaniment which he could 

* Morley’s patrons included Sir Robert Cecill, son of Lord Burghley and his father’s 
successor as director of the nation’s affairs; the Lord Chamberlain, Sir George Cary, 


Baron Hunsdon, whose grandmother was a sister of Queen Elizabeth’s mother; and the 
Lord Admiral, Sir Charles Howard, Earl of Nottingham and uncle to the queen. 


? Shakespeare loved simple, tuneful airs, the “ old and plain” melodies of 1 
and plain” melodies of popular 


Sing willow in ‘ Othello’ or “ Farewell, dear heart in ‘ Twelfth Night ’. 
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play for himself on the lute. Of the very meagre store of settings of 
Shakespeare songs by contemporaries, all but Morley’s are by two 
lutenists who sang in the plays. 

Of the two songs which Morley is supposed to have written for 
Shakespeare, “‘O mistress mine” was probably not composed by 
Morley and certainly cannot be fitted to the verse. The only reason 
for assuming that Morley composed ** O mistress mine ”’ is that he 
included in ‘ The First Booke of Consort Lessons’ (1599) a piece 
with this title.* As the arrangement is for instruments, no text is 
given beyond the first three words. Perhaps one could claim the 
composition for Morley on the ground that no one else is credited 
with it, were it not that the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book contains a 
set of variations on the same tune by William Byrd. Why Morley 
rather than Byrd is proposed as the composer is hard to explain. It 
is just as likely that Byrd composed the air as that Morley did, and 
perhaps more likely that neither did. 


(From William Byrd’s variations in the Fitzwilliam 
Virginal Book) 


Byrd’s music, like Morley’s, is instrumental, not vocal, and has no 
more text than the first three words. Melodically the two versions 
differ only slightly. The last phrase in Byrd’s version may sound 
more agreeable to some, and the less exuberant rhythm of his air 
may make it easier to sing. 

Structurally each version contains three phrases of music, 
which we may designate as A, B and C. Morley’s version is put 


* The ‘ First Booke of Consort Lessons * is a collection of favourite tunes arranged for 
a consort of six instruments, 
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together like any dance-piece of the period; it is in two parts, each 
of which is repeated. Part I consists of phrase A and its repetition, 
A’; part 2 consists of phrases B-C and their repetition, B’-C’. 
Byrd’s version utilizes the same three phrases, but the repetitions are 
somewhat different. The piece takes the form A, A’; B, C, C’. It 
is a miniature but perfectly regular example of the canzonet form. 
Perhaps Byrd is closer to a singing version of the air than Morley. 

The song in ‘ Twelfth Night’ is too familiar to require reprinting 
here. It consists of two equal parts, each containing three lines. 
There is a natural break in thought between the third and fourth 
verses, which would have to be paralleled in the music. 

Let us place side by side the structural outlines of Byrd’s music, 
Morley’s music and Shakespeare’s verse. (One line of verse 1s 
equivalent to two bars of music.) 


Byrp Mor.LeEY SHAKESPEARE 
Phrase A, 2 bars Phrase A, 2 bars Line 1 
Phrase A’, 2 bars Phrase A’, 2 bars Line 2 
Phrase B, 2 bars * Phrase B, 2 bars Line 3 
Phrase C, 4 bars Phrase C, 4 bars Lines 4 and 5 


Phrase C’, 4 bars Phrase B’, 2 bars _ Line 6 
(and ? to finish Byrd's) 
Phrase C’, 4 bars —_(?? to finish Morley’s) 


Obviously the lyric and the music are structurally incompatible. 
Editors have done their worst, trying to make the verses fit one 
version or the other of the music, but all the pulling and hauling in 
the world will not make the structural divisions of the song corres- 
pond with those of the music.'' The tune in Morley’s ‘ Consort 
Lessons ’ is not the tune to Shakespeare’s ‘“* O mistress mine.” 

If, as has been suspected, there was an earlier form of the song,!? 
this tune could conceivably be related to it. But that would still be 
remote from connecting Morley rather than Byrd or anyone else 
with the composition of it. 

The case of “‘ It was a lover and his lass ’’ is different. There is 
no reason to doubt that the music is by Morley, and it was obviously 
composed to Shakespeare’s song. It is not provable, however, that 
the music was written at Shakespeare’s request, or even with his 
knowledge, or was intended for use in ‘As You Like It’ or was ever 
sung on the Shakespearean stage. 


'® This, by the way, might point to the origin of “ O mistress mine " in a composed 
piece rather than—as some have thought—in a folk tune. 


! Sir Frederick Bridge's arrangements of both Byrd’s and Morley’s versions are 
published by NoveYJo. An ingenious though unconvincing adaptation by Rimbault is 
in the New York Public Library’s Drexel MS. 3850. 


Richmond Noble, Shakespeare's Use of Song’, p. 148 (London, 1923) 
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‘As You Like It’ was “ probably acted at the Globe in the 
autumn of 1599”.'* Morley’s song was probably composed in the 
summer of 1600.1° It may be thought that this song, as an exception 
to the rest of Morley’s ‘ Ayres’, was written in 1599 for the play and 
then included in the book composed the following summer. But 
the play obviously calls for a three-men’s song: the two Pages are 
thrust on the stage for no purpose but to join Touchstone in singing. 
Morley’s song, however, is a solo with lute accompaniment. 

In other words, there is no reason for assuming that Morley, in 
setting Shakespeare’s words, was doing anything but writing an 
ayre to include in his set. In selecting the lyrics for this set Morley 
exhibited a care and a discrimination very different from the un- 
concern with which he accepted some of the inferior verse used in 
his earlier works. He may have heard the Shakespeare song on the 
stage and decided he could make a good ayre of it; or one of his 
friends may have recommended it. It is also possible that Morley 
may have had the poem from Shakespeare himself. Poets were 
always being asked by composers for copies of their verses, and 
probably many lyric poems were invested with music even without 
the author’s knowledge or consent, Certainly without acknowledg- 
ment of the sources of the verses in the printed music books. Morley 
had a better text of the poem than appears in the 1623 Folio, in 
which the play was first published. The Folio has the stanzas in the 
wrong order, “ ringtime”’ is misprinted “ rangtime’’, and “ country 
fools” becomes a colourless “ country folks’. 

Yes, Morley could have had the poem from Shakespeare himself, 
It could have been something that the author had jotted down, to 
be used some time when opportunity offered. It is even possible 
that at some time Morley’s music was used as a solo by Touchstone 
instead of the three-men’s song that the text demands, or that the 
three-men’s song was an afterthought to accommodate a Touchstone 
who could not sing well. But there is nothing whatever to support 
any of these possibilities. 

All we actually know of the Shakespeare- Morley relationship is 
the simple fact that Morley used a Shakespeare lyric for one of his 


ayres. Everything else is myth. 


13 The claim that Morley’s music is an adaptation of a popular song has never been 
backed by evidence, while on the contrary there is every reason to believe that the 
music is as much Morley’s as is any other song in the set. Even if the theme were derived 
from some other song, one could say the song is not by Morley only in the sense in which 
‘ Hamlet’ is not by Shakespeare. 

14 Joseph Quincy Adams, * A Life of William Shakespeare,’ p. 290 (Boston, 1925). 

18 According to the dedication of ‘ The First Booke of Ayres * (1600) the songs im it 
were “ made this vacation time ”’, that is, during the summer months, when by tradition 
the members of the Chapel Royal were at liberty. 
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MOZART AND THE CLARINET 


By MarTHA KINGDON WARD 


Mozart’s clarinet Quintet is deservedly famous; but of the many 
who know and love it, few realize what the clarinet owes to Mozart. 
He was mainly responsible for its speedy transition from a rarely used 
newcomer in the orchestra to one of its permanent members, and 
he made it easy for later musicians to consolidate that position. 

The young Mozart became partial to clarinets as soon as he 
knew them. They had a clean, clear tone, and he was peculiarly 
sensitive to sound-effects. He was averse to flutes as a rule, and the 
timbre of the oboes, being rather restricted, left something to be 
desired among the soprano woodwinds. He probably heard clarinets 
for the first time during his stay in London in 1764, and he realized 
later that he had experienced something new and good. His native 
Salzburg did not have clarinets, which is why we find such quantities 
of music written there without them:  cassations, divertimenti, 
serenades, early operas and other music of a kind for which he later 
used clarinets if possible. He wrote mainly for the occasion, for the 
people who were there to perform his compositions. If they did not 
have a particular instrument, he went without. Thus it is that 
we find him as a boy encountering clarinets only abroad— in 
London, at Milan in 1771 and at Mannheim in 1777, where he 
wrote ecstatically in a letter to his father: “Oh if only we had 
clarinets! . . . ’’; because, he said, they made such a difference to the 
Mannheim band. 

After Mannheim he found clarinets in Paris in 1778, and again 
at Munich in 1780-81. When he came to live in Vienna in 1781 he 
made friends with the first clarinettist in the court orchestra, whose 
playing influenced his later treatment of the instrument. 

We can only conjecture much that we should like to know about 
the construction of the old clarinet, but some information has come 
down to us. As Mozart knew it, it was not the smart, stream- 
lined instrument we have, fitted with every possible device and 
duplicate keys. It was the result of several attempts by musicians 
whose interest and desire for music was ahead of scientific explana- 
tions about how a given hole produced a certain note. That is why 
some of their instruments were badly out of tune in parts; their 
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makers could not calculate to the millimetre where to bore their 
holes affecting the air-column. 

The clarinet is possibly a descendant of the chalumeau, although 
there is no concrete evidence to support this theory. The term 
chalumeau may have been loosely applied to both single and double 
reed instruments. We still are not certain whether the great 
instrument-maker J. C. Denner invented the clarinet about 1690, or 
whether he improved on an existing type of chalumeau, because 
Doppelmayr, in his account of Denner, contradicts himself, stating 
first that he invented and later that he improved it. But by the time 
of Mozart’s manhood the clarinet, as Denner’s instrument was later 
called, had advanced from the most backward stages of infancy to 
something like an orchestral instrument.! With a single beating 
reed it overblew a twelfth by means of its speaker key, applied about 
1720, and various improvers added C#, D# and G¢ keys. It was 
improved during Mozart’s lifetime, too, for his friend, the Viennese 
clarinettist Anton Stadler, extended the compass downwards from 
E to C (sounding D to Bb on the Bb clarinet). This he did by 
lengthening the tube; but it is a change which for some unfortunate 
reason has not remained, and later instrument-makers have reverted 
to the low E sounding D or C@. 

Mozart knew the clarinet as an imperfect but lovable instrument, 
one that was so young yet in its orchestral career that it was rarely 
played well. Indeed, owing to its scientific flaws it was often played 
very badly, and people wrote of its “coos and squeaks”; but 
Mozart heard it well played at Mannheim, where they were proud 
of their clarinettists, and in Paris. Its players were first drawn from 
the ranks of oboists and flautists, who played it as an extra, but by 
1780 clarinettists began to appear as specialists. To look at, the 
eighteenth-century clarinets were curious instruments, not quite so 
long as our modern ones, and less jointed. The reed was affixed to 
the mouthpiece with strands of strong waxed cord, another insecurity 
which helped to produce unmusical sounds; the keys were of a 
somewhat primitive make, long and awkward, and the bell was not 
smoothly rounded as it is now. To facilitate playing in difficult 
keys variously pitched instruments were tried, including those in 
Bb, A, D, C, low G, Eb and Bt. However, in spite of many troubles, 
the pioneer clarinettists persevered, and Mozart noted the lovely 
sounds which Could be produced by them. 


1 It derived the name “ clarinet ” from its likeness in tone to the old clarino trumpet. 
This seems strange to us, but it sounded much harsher than the modern clarinet unless 
very well played. “ Clarinet” of course means “little clarino trumpet ”’—hardly a 
compliment to its powers of softness! 
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The Viennese-born first clarinettist in the court orchestra when 
Mozart settled in Vienna was Anton Stadler. He and Mozart 
remained great friends until the latter’s death ten years later; and 
though it is said that Stadler treated him very shabbily over some 
pawn tickets, allowances must be made for the fact that eighteenth- 
century musicians were underpaid, ill-housed and uneducated, and 
mostly lived wretched lives. Even Stadler’s undoubtedly wonderful 
playing could not save him from a hand-to-mouth existence; but 
however unstable he was in financial matters, Mozart was the last 
person to take offence, and they were on very good terms to the end. 
Mozart recognized in Stadler a really great artist, one who could 
give him what no one else could, and who could also play divinely. 
Practically all his clarinet music after 1781 was written directly or 
indirectly for Stadler, from whom he learnt just what could be done 
on the instrument. Stadler’s playing foreshadowed what nineteenth- 
century players did with much more manageable instruments, but 
as he himself made and improved some specimens of his own, he 
must have had some scientific knowledge. 

Mozart’s pre-Vienna works including clarinets are mainly 
light-weight compositions, but they have some charm and originality. 
The Symphony in Ep major (K.18) must be disregarded, as it is 
now known to be by C. F. Abel. Kéchel thought Mozart had 
written it during his stay in London in 1764, but he had merely 
made a copy of it. That a boy of eight should give such compara- 
tively excellent parts to new instruments he had rarely heard should 
always have been regarded as suspicious. More important are the 
three Divertimenti, in Ep (K.113), 1771, in Ep (K.166), 1773, and in 
Bp (K.186), undated but written probably a short time after K.166. 
The first of these was originally scored for strings, two horns and two 
clarinets, pairs of oboes, English horns and bassoons being added for a 
later performance. Technically it is better without the additions, since 
they are rather uninspired imitations of the existing parts, particularly 
the clarinets’. Although this is not a very good work, it has moments 
of interest, and the clarinet parts are surprisingly free and melodious 
for a time when most music written for the instrument was restricted. 
In both the next Divertimenti they revert to a position very much 
subordinate to that of the oboes, although the Andante grazioso of 
that in Eb gives them passages of remarkable charm. All three 
works show the kind of writing a young boy would naturally apply 
to untried instruments in the circumstances. They are rarely 
singled out, their compass and accomplishments are moderate, but 
they have a creditable part on the whole, especially in K.1 13, which 
is the only one of these three works to employ strings, the others 
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being for an octet of clarinets, oboes, horns and bassoons. Other 
works for woodwind octet are the Divertimenti in Ep major 
(K.App.224), in F major (K.App.225), in Ep (K.App.226), in Bp 
(K.App.227) and in Ep (K.App.228). K.App.224 opens with a 
charming Adagio, and so does K.App.225, while the Divertimento 
in Ep (K.App.226) is the only one of the set with a ‘ Romanze ” 
for its slow movement, like the Serenade, K.361. 

The oboe Concerto in F major (K.293) written in 1775 is the 
next work including clarinets, but unfortunately it is not now 
complete. This is the more disappointing because, judging from 
what remains, we find that they are allotted a most interesting part, 
replacing oboes in the orchestra to avoid too great a similarity of 
tone with that of the solo. Their speed and compass are not 
greatly exploited—they remain permanently in the higher registers 
—and little is made of their special timbre, but they partner the 
bassoons with some success, which leaves us waiting for more when 
the work breaks off with an unorchestrated fragment of the solo 
part. The key of the clarinets is not stated, and they are scored for 
in F, so that supposedly clarinets in C are meant, though Mozart 
may easily have expected players of differently pitched instruments 
to transpose. 

The clarinets’ next two appearances are brief, for they have 
little to play either in the aria “* Non so d’onde viene ” (K.294) or 
in the “ Paris’ Symphony (K.297). The first gives them a modest 
accompaniment with flutes, but not oboes. Though much has been 
made of their inclusion in the Symphony for Paris, they have an 
extremely dull time here; and it has escaped the notice of many 
who remark on the novelty that young Mozart had given them better 
parts in the early divertimenti. However, they were included 
because the Paris orchestra possessed them, and small though their 
part is, it is good in the fully orchestrated passages. At least it is a 
step in the right direction, for the Symphony became popular and 
its use of clarinets led other composers to do likewise. They are in 
the first and last movements, and are omitted from the second. They 
are not given any melodic part, but serve mostly to strengthen the 
harmony during connecting passages and in the twit. Their 
appearance in another work written during his stay in Paris, the 
ballet music for ‘ Les Petits Riens’ (K.App.10), is insignificant: 
they are used only in the overture and the gavotte.* 

More fortunate are the three Serenades for wind instruments. 


2 The remarkable ‘ Sinfonia concertante ’ in Ey major (K.App.g) is not discussed 
here, the original having been for flute, oboe, horn and bassoon, and the transcription 
for oboe, clarinet, horn and bassoon—if it is indeed the same music—being of a later 


date and possibly not made by Mozart himself. 
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These, in By (K.361), in Ep (K.375) and in C minor (K.388), are 
the only serenades out of Mozart’s thirteen including clarinets. 
That in By major, a grand work for thirteen wind instruments, also 
includes two basset horns,* along with four horns, two oboes, two 
bassoons and double bassoon. Written at Munich in 1781, it is very 
impressive and brings out all the beauty of the wind instruments. 
It lasts over an hour—a long time for them to play unaccompanied 
by strings. Throughout this magnificent work the clarinets and oboes 
are again skilfully combined to display the advantages of both 
without detriment to either; though the clarinets’ part is more 
interesting than the oboes’, which is unusual for Mozart in 1781. 
Apart from plenty of work in the first movement, they play in trio I 
of the first minuet, alone with the basset horns, and cover themselves 
with glory in the * Romanze” and final theme and variations. 
Even more interesting is the generous part of the basset horns, and 
their brilliance in the first movement and in the theme and variations 
makes up for the fact that this is their sole appearance in the sere- 
nades. ‘Their coolness and curious detachment is very evident in 
the minuet-trio and in the Adagio, where they give a truly heart- 
melting performance. Less splendid and less long, but as delightful, 
is the following Serenade, in Eb major (K.375). Full of vigour and 
well-knit themes, it is scored for oboes, clarinets, horns and bassoons 
in pairs. Here the clarinets play several passages of speed and 
technical difficulty, yet sound as simple as watery ripples. The 
second often accompanies a melody for the first, murmuring under- 
neath with tongued semiquaverage. They provide the clarity and 
strength which makes this composition so lovable; but with their 
adaptability they help by a kind of cool sadness to make the Serenade 
in C minor (K.388) so distinguished. Full of passion and resolving 
discords, the first movement has a second subject played by the oboe 
with a soft accompaniment, Alberti-fashion, from the first clarinet 
(bars 41~58), while at bar 59 both clarinets and oboes break into 
the theme. Equally arresting is the clarinets’ fine opening of the 
development, and so are several exacting runs in thirds. The 
clarinets open the Andante with a delicious melody mostly in thirds, 
which was imitated with slight differences years later in ‘ Cosi fan 
tutte’. Their function throughout is full of technical and rhythmic 


* The basset horn, or tenor clarinet, pitched generally in F, was invented about 1770 
by Mayrhofer of Passau. The word “horn” was probably acquiccd because the 
old r models of the instrument curved like a horn (cf. cor anglais). “ Basset” 
means “little bass”’, i.e. alto-tenor, Mozart loved it and proved that it had the 
clarinet’s capacity for speed and agility, while having a sombre reedy tone-colour pecu- 
liar to itself alone. It is long, and sometimes the bell curves back on itself like that of 
a saxophone, but it is a true member of the clarinet family. 
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difficuluies, including several bars of quiet, smooth demisemiquavers, 
while in the finale, which starts gloomily but ends in the major, they 
have a most rewarding part. 

The first opera containing clarinets, ‘ Idomeneo’ (K.366), was 
written in 1780, just about the time Mozart was working on the great 
Bp Serenade. For unusual instruments they have a good part, 
and it is interesting to see that he employs them in A, Bp, C and Ba. 
This last tuning, appearing in Nos. 16 and 19, makes the key- 
signature easier. In the overture they are in A and partner the flutes 
mainly throughout in a harmonic rather than melodic rdéle, but at 
their next appearance (No. 3, Idamante’s aria) they are in Bp and 
have, besides a duetting passage in thirds with the oboes, a further 
long melody with the bassoons inclining to B minor. They are used 
no more in Act I, but in No. 16 (Act Il) the Bp clarinets are given 
separate staves along with two flutes, and the remaining orchestra 
has strings and horns, but no bassoons. Their part-writing here is 
extremely beautiful, and they are constantly prominent, sometimes 
sustaining the melody alone and sometimes partnered by the flutes. 
Their other entrances, in Nos. 19, 21 and 26, are not so remarkable; 
nevertheless they are used with effect in thirds and sixths, and 
supply a chromatic interest which helps to show us their scalic 
capabilities. There is also a bright Passacaille in the ballet music for 
* Idomeneo ’ (K.367), which includes clarinets to great advantage. 

‘ Idomeneo’ was written for production at Munich along with 
the Bp Serenade, and we must conclude that the Munich orchestra 
had good clarinets, for they were also included in the great Kyrie 
in D minor (K.341), written at the same time. It is the first piece 
of sacred music including clarinets, and the only Kyrie. The 
orchestra is huge for Mozart, including flutes, oboes, horns, bassoons, 
trumpets, drums and strings; and the clarinets are pitched in A, 
which is interesting because for D minor they play in F minor, 
whereas Bp clarinets would have played the easier E minor. It is 
reasonable to suppose that he definitely required the slightly more 
mellow tone of the A, else he would have chosen the key to suit the 
players. They are mainly treated as accompaniment to the strings 
with the other woodwinds, but have a haunting melody with the 
flutes and oboes (bars 51-55) in which they counter the agitation of 
the strings. Throughout they play with a beauty and sadness in 
keeping with the whole orchestra, and once more we find their full 
chromatic compass exploited. 

For the period following Mozart’s arrival in Vienna and the 
ripening of his friendship with Stadler, it is preferable to classify 
works including clarinets under their collective headings, and not 
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in order of composition. It is safe to say that in general his style of 
writing for both clarinet and basset horn improved steadily from 
1781. 

Opera. After *‘ ldomeneo’ all Mozart’s operas, except the 
unfinished ‘ Lo sposo deluso’ contain clarinets. * Die Entfiihrung 
aus dem Serail’ (K.384), completed in 1782, includes them in half 
its numbers, also basset horns just once, in the aria (No. 10), where 
they have a charming melody and repetitive semiquaver accom- 
paniment. ‘Their single inclusion gives them a curious importance, 
and this is the first but not the last time Mozart used them for rare 
operatic effect. The clarinets have many chances to distinguish 
themselves, especially in the overture, Constanze’s first aria (No. 6) 
and the amusing trio *“* Marsch, marsch, marsch! ”’, where in bars 
7-10 of the allegro assai section they have a fine triplet passage in 
accompaniment. This feature later became famous between 
Mozart and Stadler, who apparently loved playing triplets in the 
chalumeau register—a mild expression of vanity for which we can 
be grateful. The outstanding aria for clarinets is one of Belmonte’s 
(No. 17). Their first theme (bars 1-12) is fascinating, followed in 
bars 13-19 by a further legato phrase as lovely as the first? Bars 
42-48 introduce another clarinet tune free and flowing in character, 
and with the return to the opening theme (bar 65) they are as 
prominent. ‘There are four bars of triplets for the second clarinet 
sustaining a melody in the first, and seventeen bars before the end 
the first has some scalic triplets alternating between forle and piano, 
accompanied by the other woodwinds. If their part in this splendid 
song were their only contribution it would be sufficient to show 
their possibilities to a large extent. 

In the unfinished opera ‘ L’oca del Cairo’ (K.422) Mozart 
takes the trouble to mention his intended use of clarinets ; and they 
appear charmingly in that little masterpiece, * Der Schauspiel- 
direktor’ (K.486). In ‘Le nozze di Figaro’ (K.492) they do not 
figure as much as we might imagine, though this is the opera in 
which Mozart depicted character in music to an unprecedented 
extent. However, though most of the characterization is given to 
the strings, the clarinets have sufficient work to do. They have 
nothing much in the overture, and then mild accompaniment 
(without flutes or oboes, however), in Cherubino’s first famous aria 
(No. 6); but they are very prominent in the Countess’s cavatina 
(No. 10), where, again without flutes and oboes, they play soft 
passages in thirds and sixths before the voice enters, to prepare us 
for the tender mood, and afterwards partnering the singer. This 
exquisite song is followed by Cherubino’s “ Voi, che sapete ”, where 
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it is clarinets which open the first four bars of the theme. Their 
duets in thirds in the finale (15) are most appealing. In the third act 
they have nothing till the finale. Their part in Basilio’s aria (No. 25) 
is more important because the remaining orchestra contains one 
flute only, bassoons, horns and strings, and consequently the clarinet’s 
pure tone is easily able to stand out. The same applies to Figaro’s 
aria “‘Aprite un po ’quegl’ occhi ”’, but this time there is not even the 
single flute. Their use in the closing scenes is almost purely a matter 
of tutti; but it is interesting to note that, apart from the general use 
in finales, they are allotted songs in which, without the other upper 
woodwinds, they can display their purity and tenderness. 

More varied is their share in ‘ Don Giovanni’ (K.527). They 
have several fine passages in the overture in concert with the other 
woodwinds, followed by a small part in the aria-trio at Elvira’s 
entry (No. 3), and one with more chances of solo in the quartet 
(No. 8). In the aria No. 10 they have a quiet theme during bars 
44-56 allied with the flutes and bassoons, accompanying the voice. 
Their playing in the long finale of the first act is rather over- 
shadowed to begin with by the flutes and oboes, but becomes more 
important until they have a short phrase of chalumeau accompani- 
ment followed by a complex task in the allegro. As well as a charm- 
ing part in the trio (14) and Don Ottavio’s aria (20), and a little to 
say in the sextet (18) and Zerlina’s aria (17), they provide solemnity 
and dignity during the Commendatore’s adagio passages. But all 
they have done before amounts to little compared with their exten- 
sive use in the finale of the last act. Besides a very prominent melody 
during bars 47-66 with the oboes and bassoons,-the second clarinet 
accompanying the first for a while, they have at the change to 
moderato thirty-eight bars practically on their own, except for the 
cello, the voice and slight work from the other woodwinds. Here 
Mozart uses them for a pretty piece of self-quotation, for the theme 
they play is that of ‘“ Non pit andrai”’ from ‘ Figaro’, which they 
then discreetly elaborate, the first and second deliciously supporting 
each other in turn. Five bars of magnificent scales, tongued and 
beginning on high D each time, bring back a repetition of the theme 
in all its glory with slight additions from the oboes. This long 
prominence dwarfs the undoubted importance of their work in the 
rest of the finale, but they have several remarkable appearances; nor 
must we forget their graceful part in Elvira’s ** Mi tradi” written 
later for insertion into the opera. 

In ‘Cosi fan tutte’ (K.588) the clarinets have some of their 
choicest operatic music, especially in the quintet (g), where they 
and the bassoons almost steal the glory from the voices in their 
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bewitching passages together, and in the duet in the second act 
between Ferrando and Guglielmo. The clarinets give all the warmth 
and sweetness in their power and play the main themes with a 
melting charm equalled only by the graciousness of the horns and 
bassoons. They are the most important instruments in this aria, 
and it is followed by a nimble part in the aria No. 24, with a most 
engaging theme to themselves. In Ferrando’s “ Tradito ” they and 
the oboes are contrasted for their different effect with the singer in 
turn, the clarinets having the theme in Eb and the oboes in C. 
Scarcely less remarkable is their light-hearted part in the next aria 
(Dorabella’s No. 28) or their staunch support in the finale. By com- 
parison they are used more generally in ‘ Cosi’ than in any of the 
other operas, and their gentle voices in the love scenes show that in 
Vienna at any rate the players of the time could make them soft and 
appealing if there was need. 

‘Die Zauberfléte’ (K.620) includes clarinets with great effect, 
and here they are often used for characterization and colour. After 
important use in the overture, where the woodwind quartet con- 
trast with the strings, and the introduction, their most outstanding 
appearance is in the quintet (No. 5), where their quict melody sheds 
a glow of light enhanced by przzicalo quavers from the strings. They 
are employed slightly in No. 7 and the finale, which also brings in 
basset horns at the change to larghetto, and makes the most of their 
sombre colouring in rich passages where they ally with the oboes. 
They play right up to the last few bars of the finale, when the 
clarinets complete the act with their own splendour, distinct from 
the decided melancholy of the basset horns. This is a clever device, 
for it saves thé basset horns from anticipating their magnificent 
direct entry in the second act in the March of the Priests (No. 9). 
In this short number and in No. ga, which is even shorter, they hold 
the attention throughout, playing with the flute the most important 
part. The andante pace leaves plenty of time for their reedy timbre 
to be heard. During the first fourteen or fifteen bars the strings are 
playing as well, but they gradually drop off and the full, mystic 
grandeur belongs to the basset horns. They are clearly used because 
for this awe-inspiring march Mozart could think of no other instru- 
ments which fitted his purpose so admirably, which were quiet and 
yet resonant, reedy like the oboe but not so piercing, pitched impres- 
sively low, yet possessing the range and fluency of the clarinets. With 
them are the one flute, bassoons, horns, strings and trombones, 
which Mozart also found indispensable. In ‘ O Isis und Osiris ” 
(No. 10) too, the basset horns express the Sarastro’s nobility and 
beautiful serenity. Again they are very prominent, and Mozart’s 
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idea of allying them and the trombones with Sarastro’s deep voice 
is a miracle of characterization; and though the basset horns do not 
appear again, their short entries are the more remarkable. Mean- 
while the clarinets, after a litthe work in Nos. 11 and 13, and then a 
long silence, reappear in the finale, which they open with the 
bassoons, accompanied by the horns. This restful andante melody, 
with only the wind instruments playing from bars 1-11, is a bold 
stroke designed to display the melodious tone of his clarinets, and 
also shows that on the whole they and the bassoons consort better 
than oboes and bassoons. Throughout the long finale the clarinets 
are constantly used; and Mozart’s unerring treatment of them is 
shown by his never making them and the oboes seriously rival each 
other here, or for that matter in his other works containing both. 
‘They may be temporarily used in contrast, or together, or one may 
play while the other is silent, but though, because of its older orches- 
iral experience, the oboe appears oftener and seems to have a more 
rewarding time, the clarinets are fully appreciated on their own 
merits. This is where Mozart was far in advance of his contem- 
poraries, who mostly thought of clarinets as substitutes for oboes. 

The use of solo clarinet and basset horn with the voice is nowhere 
better exploited than in ‘ La clemenza di Tito’ (K.621), Mozart’s 
last opera and one that, on account of its somewhat cold beauty and 
its reversion to the old opera seria, is seldom performed. Here clarinets 
in C and Bp appear in the overture and eight of the twenty-six 
numbers, while in another there is a solo clarinet and in No. 23 a 
solo basset horn, used only once again, but so magnificently that it 
justifies any trouble the player takes. It is interesting that apart from 
the two solos and the overture the clarinets do not have very out- 
standing parts. That in the overture is rousing, and they play the 
second subject in answer to the strings, elaborating it very ingen- 
iously in the middle section; but their support in the finale is clearly 
pertunctory. However, the clarinet solo in Sextus’s * Parto ” (No. g) 
and the basset horn solo in “* Non pit: di fiori ” (No. 23) were written 
expressly for Stadler, who was taken to Prague for the first produc- 
tion there, because Mozart could not trust any other clarinettist to 
execute his solos so perfectly. Considering that the bulk of * Tito’ was 
written in eighteen days it seems wonderful that the clarinets are 
given anything at all, not to mention solos, 

At the beginning of ** Parto” the solo clarinet plays little; then, 
in bars 13-19, it shows something of what it can do, but holds back 
back its best, as though reserved at first. Its brief runs are smooth 
as oil and well suited to the voice it accompanies. During bars 
22-23 and 26-27 Mozart aims more boldly with delicious arpeggio 
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passages in a jerky rhythm, quickening as they descend. Bars 29-33 
introduce dramatic bravura that not only reaches high D, but in a 
magnificent arpeggio drops down three octaves to low D. Modern 
clarinets do not go so low, of course,* and this was specially intended 
for Stadler, who had but lately fitted his extra key. No sooner has 
the instrument left D, however, than it performs a two-octave leap 
from G upwards and continues with another repetitive arpeggio. 
Bars 35-36 and 38-41 bring a variety of excitement, a series of restless 
arpeggios covering the great range with miraculous ease; and while 
the runs are phrased the arpeggios are tongued, making them stil] 
harder to execute. After the change to allegro and two bars’ rest the 
soloist is off again in a semiquaver passage, ending in another des- 
cending arpeggio, followed by a further one stretching over bars 
52-54. After another rest it returns in a sweeping fashion that raises 
it to high C, and then brings it down to its lowest notes. Bars 77-86 
show off the favourite deep triplets, handsomely contrasting with the 
powerful voice. In bars go-98 the triplets, tongued this time, begin 
in the soprano register, and rise and fall brilliantly. Later (100-108) 
the clarinet has a series of rising triplets that are quite outstanding, 
repeated and varied with a short chromatic scale and gorgeous 
descending triplets; after which the orchestra has seven bars to 
conclude this wonderful aria. 

No less wonderful is the basset horn solo in “* Non pid di fiori”’. 
It begins with an enchanting melody played legato against semi- 
quavers from the strings. Bars 19-30 afford it the chance to show 
its amazing skill in arpeggio triplets that double speed after bar 26. 
It employs a compass of three octaves and a fifth, reaching up to 
written G an octave and a fifth above middle C (sounding a fifth 
lower on the basset horn), and provides a chameleon-like background 
for the voice. After three bars’ rest for the solo instrumentalist the 
song changes tempo to 4-4 and allegro, and the basset horn begins a 
wistful and pleasing melody that starts in C minor, but ends in Eb 
major (bars 34-39). This time it reaches high F (sounding), which 
is almost its maximum height. During bars 46-50 the voice is 
silent, and the basset horn plays a tune with a strange chromatic 
trend, accompanied by the strings. Tongued phrases and technically 
tricky runs in answer to the voice are followed by further bravura, 
reaching from the D in the treble leger lines to C an octave below 
middle C. The conclusion of the song, which is very long, is equally 
fine; and as well as more arpeggios, a return of the exquisite theme 
played in bars 46-50, and a melody remarkable for its resonant 


* The compass of the clarinet reaches from low E to high D. Only in works like 
the clarinet Concerto and the * Tito’ solos is this magnificent range exceeded by Mozart. 
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quality in contrast to what has preceded it, the basset horn too is 
given a short triplet passage to make Stadler feel at home. To 
crown its glories the basset horn has a final arpeggio passage (bars 
109-113) of such splendour that everything else seems tame beside 
it, and Stadler’s complete mastery of the instrument is everywhere 
apparent. 

Arias, Durets AND Trios. Mozart’s finest combinations of 
clarinet and voice are in his operas, but there are also some excellent 
songs which include clarinets and basset horns. Of the eight concert 
arias with clarinets some, the recitative and rondo * Ch’io mi sciordi’ 
(K.505) and the aria ‘Chi sa, chi sa qual sia’ (K.582) use them 
sparingly and merely as additional support. ‘Schon lacht der 
holde Fruhling’ (K.580) is scored for clarinets, but was left very 
incomplete, and it is difficult to assign any of the scraps that remain 
to them or other instruments. ‘ Miisst ich auch durch tausend 
Drachen’ (K.435) and ‘ Non pid, tutto ascoltai’ (K.490) provide 
their clarinets with more interesting parts; while their clear tones in 
‘Per pieta non ricercate’ (K.420) and * Mentre ti lascio’ (K.513), 
unrivalled in either by oboes, add greatly to the beauty of both 
songs. ‘ Mentre ti lascio’ treats them especially well, and their 
chromatic and rather pathetic passage in C minor (bar 38-40) and 
the melody in bars 93-95 are significant of their perfect partnership 
with the bass voice and the bassoons, which are their faithful allies 
in almost all Mozart’s music including both. Last of the arias is 
‘Vado, ma dove ?” (K.583), which also has a rewarding clarinet 
accompaniment, with bassoons, horns and strings only. The 
clarinets’ delightful melody (38-41) is accompanied by the violins, 
in triplets, while the voice is silent, and they have an important part 
in bars 65-70, when they are alone with the bassoons and the voice. 
Clarinets are also included in the recitative and aria for soprano 
Perché Uarresti”” (K.App.187), with strings, horns and bassoons. 
But Einstein regards the authenticity of this piece as more than 
doubtful. The only aria including basset horns in the accompani- 
ment is the bravura rondo * Al desio di chi tadora’ (K.577), written 
for insertion into ‘* Figaro’. In spite of some superficiality, it is made 
far more beautiful by the sombre basset horns, which are very well 
scored for, and though no reason is known why Mozart suddenly 
decided to include them in * Figaro ’, the result is excellent. 

Basset horns appear more freely, however, in the adorable vocal 
trios. There are six of them, all for two sopranos and bass, with a 
variety of accompaniment. Four are supported by three basset 
horns, ‘Luci care, luci belle’ (K.346), ‘Ecco quel fiero istante’ 
(K.436), * Due pupille amabili’ (K.439) and * Pid non si trovano’ 
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(K.549); another, ‘Se lontan ben mio tu sei’ (K.438) has two Bp 
clarinets and a basset horn in F, while the longest and most elaborate, 
* Mi lagnero tacendo’ (K.437) has two clarinets in A and two basset 
horns, not in the usual F, but this time G. It is hard to decide on 
the loveliest of these little trios, which all show such understanding 
of the possibilities in the voices and the wind instruments. Perhaps 
‘Ecco quel fiero’ has the most endearing melody for the basset 
horns; but ‘ Mi lagnerO tacendo’ is the most adventurous, with 
sequential runs and leaps for the clarinets and basset horn, and a 
considerable compass employed for each. ‘ Se lontan’ is a superb 
trio, slower than the others, with frequent leanings towards the 
minor. The part-writing of every one of them shows that the long 
hours’ work in Austria, Italy and England had not been in vain; 
even the word “ perfection” seems almost inadequate to describe it, 
but this often misapplied epithet is apt here. There is also a graceful 
trio, ‘ Grazie agl’ inganni tuoi’ (K.532), with one flute, two clarinets, 
two horns and two bassoons accompanying, where the clarinets are 
treated with special partiality, as in all the trios. The miscellaneous 
vocal numbers that remain to be mentioned are the quartet, ‘ Dite 
almeno in che mancai’ (K.479), and trio, ‘ Mandina amabile’ 
(K.480). In the first the clarinets have a good all-round orchestral 
part, but nothing outstanding, whereas in ‘ Mandina amabile’ 
they are used with astonishing ingenuity. A wide compass is 
required which, during a brilliant phrase (20-31), takes the first 
clarinet up to high E, employing semitonal harmony. This compass, 
while theoretically possible on the old clarinets, was’ in practice 
almost impossible, because of the lack of duplicate keys and the 
differences in the mouthpiece. But Stadler could rise to E and 
beyond with ease, and so we find his part in the song rich in melody 
and semiquaver runs, as well as constant changes of key and 
rhythm, all of which helps to dazzle the listener, and this in spite of 
mild competition from a couple of flutes and oboes. 

SacreD Music. Apart from the Kyrie in D minor the clarinet 
is rare in Mozart’s sacred music so far as it is Catholic. The Masses, 
Kyries and various hymns were mostly written before he gained full 
knowledge of the instrument and, incidentally, before he and 
Stadler became freemasons about 1785. Freemasonry (which was 
rather different then from now) affected Mozart deeply, and he 
never wrote such devoutly Catholic music after he joined his lodge. 
The freemasons, however, welcomed music from him, and as 
Stadler was one too (rather more, one fears, because of the good 
banquets than because of the high ideals) Mozart made immortal 
use of him in his Masonic music, which is why it is so rich in clarinets. 
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The noble cantata ‘ Dir, Seele des Weltails ’ (K.429) has, apart from 
a flute, two horns and bassoons, one exacting clarinet part, which 
Stadler played at Masonic performances. ‘Two clarinets are em- 
ployed in ‘ Die Maurerfreude’ (K.471), and once again they are used 
in solos on every possible occasion, one of their highlights being the 
triplets for Stadler in bars 47-52. The finest of the Masonic works 
is the ‘ Maurerische Trauermusik’ (K.477), scored unusually for 
two oboes, one clarinet, three basset horns, double bassoon, four 
horns and strings. The clarinet and basset horn writing is excep- 
tional. The clarinet has no bravura part of any difficulty, but it 
plays the cantus firmus with touching dignity (25-33), and its other 
great use is in a solid flow of sound to contrast with the restlessness 
of the strings. While other works of Mozart’s display its brilliance, 
in this Stadler could show his contemporaries the long clear notes of 
which a clarinet well played is capable, the sighing tenderness and 
the strength. The basset horns also play the cantus firmus, and while 
the first two have sustaining chords, the third moves in harmonizing 
quavers; in bars 48-49 and 59-61 they all change to the dotted 
rhythm that Mozart can make so poignant. 

The clarinet’s single appearance in the * Davidde penitente ’ 
(K.469), the cantata largely adapted from the C minor Mass 
(K.427), is in the aria (No. 6), “ Ah tu, fra tanti affanni’’, a song 
that, while not giving full scope for its powers, certainly treats it as 
a very honoured guest, and the inevitable triplet passage makes it 
quite clear that it was a special occasion for Stadler. 

As a fitting tribute of his affection for his friend, Mozart gave 
him a memorable part in his last work, the Requiem in D minor 
(K.626). The unique scoring is for basset horns in F, bassoons, 
trombones, drums, strings and the vocal parts. While I have little 
space to enter into the controversy over what is Mozart’s and what 
Siissmayr’s in the Requiem, I feel it only fair to state that in my 
opinion more is Mozart’s than can be proved. Some of the basset 
horn writing (among other things) is too recognizably Mozartian for 
me to think that Siissmayr invented it. Scraps of paper thrown 
away might tell many tales, or Mozart’s last conversations with 
Siissmayr, which we shail never know. The basset horns in the 
* Requiem aeternam ”’ and *‘ Rex tremendae”’ are the only parts 
known to be by Mozart, but Siissmayr was unlikely to give them 
their part in the “ Benedictus ’’ without any instructions whatever. 
As it is, the basset horns, which appear in all twelve numbers, have 
some of the most exquisite music of all in the Requiem, which is 
spiritually Mozart’s most sublime composition. Their solemn open- 
ing with the bassoons, their poignancy in the * Dies irae ’’ and above 
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all their calm melody alone at the beginning of the * Recordare ”’ are 
unforgettable. Mozart could not have scored more fittingly, for 
basset horns are less assertive than clarinets, and their warm sounds, 
always inclining to sombreness, are unique when allied to bassoons, 
which can sound inimitably sad, and trombones. Their melodic 
function in the “ Recordare”’ is as unsusual as it is beautiful, and 
many of the first listeners to the Requiem must have been surprised 
at the generous treatment the basset horns received. The melan- 
choly passages (bars 27-34 and 61-68) contrast with the feeling of 
hope which lingers in their opening melody. In the “ Lacrymosa ”’ 
they and the bassoons have a harmonic part against the ceaseless 
motion of the strings. Particularly fine is their part in the fugues of 
the * Domine Jesu” and ‘* Hostias ”, their brave theme passed from 
one instrument to another, while the violins agitate above them. In 
the ** Benedictus too they have the most heart-seizing opening 
tune; and it is hard to believe their parts, well supported by bassoons, 
can be by Siissmayr. ‘The compass employed is not especially wide 
(written two octaves, chromatic, from D above middle C), but the 
basset horns prove their ability to tongue fast runs, perform leaps 
and scalic passages, sustain notes with equal beauty throughout 
(particularly in the “* Confutatis and ‘* Domine Jesu ’’) and above 
all can be at times tender and strong, tragic and dignified, with a 
tone-quality unapproached by any other instrument. It was a 
handsome tribute to Stadler, who was to play in the Requiem after 
Mozart’s death, to include basset horns, of which he was so proud 
and fond, and to give them a part that has remained a marvel ever 
since, 

Concertos. ‘There are clarinets in only three of the twenty- 
seven piano concertos, and they are in none of the violin and flute 
concertos or the bassoon concerto, which were all written too early. 
So too were nearly half those for piano, though the two-piano con- 
certo in Ep major (K.365) had clarinets added in 1782, but the 
extra piece of manuscript paper was unfortunately lost. The third 
horn Concerto, in Ey major (K.447), has clarineis besides bassoons 
and strings for accompaniment. They bring warmth and light 
colouring to this most attractive work, and in spite of unadventurous 
support they partner the bassoons in many typical phrases. With 
so small an orchestra-and in a concerto for another instrument, 
bravura would have been out of place, but instead, with their 
vividness in the first movement and finale, and sweetness in the slow 
movement, they supply this Concerto with that indefinable intel- 
lectual beauty that make it one of the loveliest of his smaller works. 

The grand and unduly neglected piano Concerto in Ep major 
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(K.482) treats all its woodwinds, flutes, clarinets in By, horns and 
bassoons extremely well. Throughout the first movement the 
clarinets are used with discretion and great effect. Their adorable 
run in bar 53 immediately followed by the bassoon has won many a 
heart, and besides several interesting phrases while the piano is 
playing, note their diminished scales with the bassoon in the develop- 
ment, which turns some nearly commonplace piano bravura into a 
unique passage. Also there is the scrap of the second subject played 
by the first of the winds (bars 315-316). But their best music is in 
the C minor Andante, begun, as so often, by the strings alone. The 
clarinets, with separate staves, provide one of the most miraculous | 
themes in all Mozart. At bar 65 they change to the major and’ 
proceed with their heavenly melody, the second clarinet breaking 
off at bar 73 for four bars of arpeggio accompaniment. In spite of 
soft chords from the other instruments this is virtually their duet, 
and if Mozart had written only this for clarinets he would have 
taught the world how to make them play in thirds and sixths that 
never tire. They are silent after this until the closing episode, and 
their tone, now clear and moving, adds to the feeling of tragedy 
with which the movement ends. They bring gaiety to the finale, 
however, and their playing of the second subject with the horn and 
piano (the second clarinet murmuring underneath again) during 
bars 52-60 is pure delight, also the jaunty phrase of bars 137-149, 
which the first clarinet plays with the first bassoon. But the roman- 
ticism of the clarinets’ part in the Andante returns in the surprising 
andantino cantabile episode of the finale, where once more they lead 
in a most haunting theme. It is a pity this gorgeous Concerto, with 
its partiality for clarinets and bassoons, is comparatively unknown. 
The famous Concerto in A major (K.488) of 1786 contains flute 
and clarinets, but no oboes. It is perhaps the best-known of 
Mozart’s piano concertos, but, lovely though it is, is excelled in my 
opinion by the Ep Concerto, written just before. However, it gives 
several distinctive passages to the clarinets, which are well scored 
for all the way through. The warm instruments in A are suited to 
this mainly happy work. Notice especially the first clarinet’s part 
with flute and first bassoon, heightening the interest in the piano’s 
scales, bars 170-179. Also their part in the second subject at bars 
232-247, and a typical passage in the Adagio in F% minor where the 
first clarinet’s theme is accompanied by tongued triplets below 
from the second (35-41). At the closing bars they once more sing 
the gentle tune that has been played by all in turn. They have 
much tonguing in the rondo and a solo, bars 70-73, with a more 
serious phrase leaning to FZ minor, bars 238-245, soon followed, 
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however, by one of sunny joy. The range of expression employed 
in this Concerto alone would be enough to convince anyone of the 
clarinet’s extraordinary powers. The same is true of the magnificent 
piano Concerto in C minor (K.491), where clarinets appear with the 
same magnificence, and are for once combined with oboes. This 
time the dominant mood is one of proud, almost combative sorrow. 
The clarinets are supported not only by Mozart’s normal wood- 
winds, but also by trumpets and drums. The trumpets set the 
curiously fateful note of the first movement, and the clarinets are 
transformed from the laughing instruments of the A major Concerto 
to those of sombre, heart-moving sadness. Bars 54-59 give a solo 
to the first clarinet, and at bar 147 the second starts a low triplet 
support while the first elaborates the piano’s second subject. Again 
their good part in the first movement is overshadowed by their 
serenade-like section in the Larghetto. At bar 40 they play an endear- 
ing theme, beginning in thirds, with later the clarinets answering 
each other. In this they are accompanied by the other woodwinds 
and horns, and after they have been emulated by the piano they 
have five more bars of bewitching thirds, the first clarinet going up 
to high D, which, played so quietly, is no mean feat. With their 
part in the conclusion as well, it is not surprising that this movement 
was encored on its first performance because the audience were so 
delighted with the woodwind solos. Perhaps because he was so 
pleased himself with their effect, Mozart does the same thing in the 
finale theme and variations, and the clarinets’ outstanding appear- 
ance is a full part in an episode in Ay major to lighten the surround- 
ing gloom. ‘Their tune is almost frisky, with a cheerful sense of 
humour, and they play alone with the bassoons and horns, the 
theme being in two sections as before, the piano imitating each. 
This prominence, too, amazed its first hearers, but what they may 
have found even more astonishing is the way the clarinets change so 
completely at the end and join in the expression of restrained bui 
evident grief. 

There is an interesting fragment—six bars of a piano Concerto 
in D minor (K.App.61) with accompaniment for strings, flute, two 
oboes, horns and bassoons, and two basset horns. As this is the only 
piano concerto that would have included basset horns it is a great 
pity it was never finished and we cannot tell how Mozart would have 
treated basset horns in conjunction with the solo pianoforte. 

Sympuonies. After the * Paris” only three include clarinets, 
and though some, like the * Linz”, have none because they were 
written for orchestras devoid of them, it is curious that others, like 
the * Prague”, should neglect them when they were so easily at hand. 
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However, Mozart had his own good reasons, and the last three with 
clarinets are especially lovely. The fast-moving “ Haffner” has 
clarinets along with flutes, oboes, horns, bassoons, trumpets, drums 
and strings. Originally written as a serenade in 1782, it was re- 
written for the first performance in Vienna in 1783, and it was then 
that Mozart added flute and clarinet parts. It seems strange to find 
them omitted from the Andante and Minuet, and their part is still 
rather restricted; but they have much more freedom than in the 
* Paris” Symphony and, especially in the first movement, join in 
enunciating the first and second subjects. ‘Though they are rarely 
heard on their own, the Symphony would be weaker without them. 


One of their most famous appearances is in the Symphony in 
Eb major (K.543), where they play with one flute, bassoons, horns, 
trumpets, drums and strings—no oboes. They have a very important 
part indeed, mainly in the second and third movements. In bars 
104-109 of the first movement they precede the second subject with 
a woodwind phrase with the flute and oboes, which they elaborate 
im 117-124; and excellent use is made of them and the bassoons in 
thirds, contrasing with the strings in the development. The slow 
movement drops trumpets and drums and gives the woodwinds a 
chance they well fulfil. The first section is for strings only, and at 
bar 28 the woodwinds enter in concert. A short passage where the 
clarinets and bassoons in thirds play a dotted rhythm phrase answered 
by the violas and basses (39-45) is followed by one of soft supporting 
chords from the winds, the clarinets in sixths set off to their best 
advantage. Their theme from bars 54-57 and 61-68 is one of 
celestial loveliness, followed by tongued scales from all the wood- 
winds. If possible, their three bars of descending thirds and sixths 
(142-144), alone but for the sustained horns, are yet more exquisite. 
It is this inimitable part in the second and third movements that 
won this work the name of ** Clarinet Symphony ” at the end of the 
last century, although it is scarcely used now. ‘The famous trio in the 
Minuet, almost wholly for clarinets, the first playing the theme with 
ihe second gurgling an accompaniment in the chalumeau register, is too 
well known to need much comment; and the most remarkable part 
for the clarinets in the finale is in the return to the first subject, after 
the development (bars 139-153). These few bars of clarinet and 
bassoon duet are all too often missed by the casual listener in the 
general move back to the recapitulation. 

The first version of the Symphony in G minor (K.550) had one 
flute, oboes, horns, bassoons and strings, and no clarinets; but later 
Mozart, instead of merely adding clarinet parts, rewrote the whole 
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work to include them. While it robbed the oboes of some of their 
glory, this improved the Symphony which, without trumpets or 
drums, was too slightly orchestrated for its dimensions. Having 
heard both versions, | must plead that the one with clarinets should 
become more generally recognized as the better; oboists should fear 
no rivalry, as they already have nearly forty more of Mozart's 
symphonies alone in which to play without clarinets. In the version 
with clarinets they (instead of the oboes) share the second subject of 
the first movement with the strings, and the characteristic use of the 
clarinet’s great chromatic scale in the development, with flute, 
oboes and bassoons, has much greater poignancy than when it is 
performed without them. Clarinets and flute toy with the sad motif 
that opened the movement, and by a series of passages that are 
sometimes discordant for a moment, bring us to the recapitulation. 
Like that of the Ep Symphony, the Andante begins with strings alone. 
The second subject, with its disjointed demi-semiquavers, is divided 
between the flute, clarinets and bassoons, so that the tone of each is 
typically brought out. The first clarinet pairs with the flute, then 
with the bassoon, and back again with the flute. Their part in this 
delightful Andante makes it far poorer without them; and in the 
Minuet they are vigorous and prominent, as well as in the finale. 
It is the first clarinet, with the first bassoon, that plays the second 
subject after the violins; and when, at the end, they are joined by the 
whole orchestra the clarinets’ closing phrase is one of the finest in 
the Symphony. They have rather less to say in the development, 
but when the second subject reappears in the minor they have it 
again, this time with the flute, and again their last bars should not 
be missed amid the sounds of all the orchestra. This Symphony, 
apart from its numerous other beauties, is remarkable for the 
difference of its treatment of the clarinets compared with that in the 
Eb Symphony. ‘There they are full of lightness and sweetness, 
touched by that ever-present feeling of something more serious that 
all Mozart’s later music has ; but in the G minor they rarely alter 
their expression of deep melancholy, and the forcefulness of their 
sorrow is most striking. 

MisceLLANgEous Works. Besides all these more famous works 
there is a wealth of miscellaneous music including clarinets and 
basset horns. The Adagio in canon in F major (K.410) for two 
basset horns and bassoon, and the Adagio in By major for two 
clarinets and three basset horns (K.411) are two exquisite short 
works, neglected because their loveliness is for wind instruments, 
not the more common strings. There may be a faint hope that with 
the increase in quantity and quality of wind instrumentalists. we 
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might get a chance to hear these sadly forgotten works, and the 
same applies to the basset horn duets (K.487), written for Stadler 
and his brother. These twelve little pieces have charm and 
originality in two-part writing, and Nos. 8 and 11 (especially the 
trio) are very appealing. The four arrangements Mozart made of 
some of Handel’s music, ‘ Acis and Galatea’ (K.566), ‘ Messiah ’ 
(K.572), ‘ Alexander’s Feast’ (K.591) and ‘ Ode for St. Cecilia’s 
Day’ (K.592) all include clarinets where Handel’s versions did not 
(having continuous and weak wind parts), because Mozart was 
asked to make them more suitable for the players at van Swieten’s 
performances. The clarinets are treated as generously throughout 
as we should expect from Mozart at that time, and the additions 
are made with a true respect for Handel. It is interesting to find 
how Handelian he makes his clarinets, especially in ‘ Alexander’s 
Feast ’, which contains some of their best music. 

There is also the Overture in Bb major (K.App.8), Paris 1778, 
written for strings, two oboes, clarinets, horns; bassoons, trumpets 
and drums, with a slow lilting opening and the typical allegro 
spirttoso, as in the * Paris”? Symphony, to suit the Parisians; also 
K.App.g6, Allegro in By major for two oboes, clarinets, horns and 
bassoons, obviously part of an incomplete Divertimento, Allegro 
assal in Bp major (K.App.g5) for two clarinets and three basset 
horns, of which there are only twenty-two bars, and the Adagio in 
F major (K.App.g3) for one clarinet and three basset horns, of 
which only six bars remain to show how serenely lovely it would 
have been. 

CHAMBER Music. More important from Mozart’s own point 
of view is the unusual Quintet in Ep major for piano, oboe, clarinet, 
horn and bassoon (K.452), written in 1784 at Stadler’s suggestion 
and performed at a special concert in his home in Vienna, by 
Mozart, himself and three others. This beautiful work, which is 
also too little heard owing to its rare combination, allies its wood- 
winds marvellously with the piano, which is no easy task. With a 
part full of rich melodies, the versatile genius of the clarinet is well 
displayed, although the compass is moderate in deference to the 
oboe and bassoon. Runs and trills are frequent, and also rhythmic 
passages which must have been a nightmare to practise on the 
irresolute eighteenth-century instruments. Lively —and_ richly 
coloured in the first and last movements, and limpidly tender in the 
Largo, the clarinet has a glorious part, and the broad contrast 
between woodwind and piano is happily expressed. 

Better known is the superb Trio in Ep major (K.498) for clarinet, 
viola and piano, written for Stadler, himself and their mutual friend 
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Francesca von Jaquin. This strange combination called forth 
some of his most splendid music for each instrument. Out of 
consideration for the viola the clarinet’s chalumeau is little used, but 
Mozart exploits its upper registers with breath-taking effect. Note 
its lead in the second subject of the Andante first movement, a touching 
theme that it repeats in Eb at bar 51; also its enunciation of the 
Minuet’s theme, and its curiously tense part in the dark-toned trio. 
Clarinet and piano both bring the first subject of the finale, and the 
clarinet introduces the second subject, which is gay almost to 
flippancy. But it is noticeable that, however joyful, this work (like 
most Mozart) is never carefree. In the middle section the clarinet 
and viola interchange a gloomy triplet passage in C minor; and 
it takes all the buoyancy of the clarinet’s last melody, with tongued 
arpeggios to offset the legato phrases, to make a happy ending. 
This is a Trio distinguished from all the others, not only in structure 
but in thought, and I should like to protest against the violin’s 
replacing the clarinet. To practise the work with a violin when there 
is no clarinet available is one thing; but to see it, as I have, published 
as though scored for the violin, with no mention of the clarinet, is 
quite another. The violin upsets the tonal balance that is so ini- 
mitable when the clarinet consorts with the viola, and detracts from 
the richness of texture. 

Among the unusual compositions we must not forget the five 
charming Divertimenti (K.App. 229), written about 1783 for Stadler 
and his friends. Scored for two clarinets and bassoon, these little 
works are full of adorable music that is very playable, and afford 
another example of Mozart’s aptitude for the peculiar genius of the 
clarinet. The Larghetto of the second is an exquisite little movement, 
dreamy and contemplative ; remarkable, too, is the Minuet I of 
the first, with a feeling of poetry about it hard to describe. The slow 
movement of the fourth Divertimento is an example of peerless 
woodwind writing and one of his most enchanting melodies. These 
works are fortunately complete and did not suffer the fate of the 
lovely Quintet for clarinet, oboe, basset horn, bassoon and piano 
(K.App. 45), which was left unfinished like the three other clarinet 
Quintets (K.App. 88, 91 and g2). This is the more sad as they all 
open so invitingly. The theme of K.App. 88 is identical with that in 
one of Ferrando’s arias in * Cosi fan tutte’. 

Dance Music. Most of Mozart’s dance music, the bulk of which 
was written during 1788 and after, contains clarinets ; and the 
list is long: one Contredanse, seven sets of German dances and 
five sets of minuets. The clarinets do not appear in every dance of 
each set, but in every number that includes them they have a 
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cheerful melody, and it is interesting to note that Mozart almost 
always scores for them with horns, bassoons and strings only, and 
by leaving out oboes and flutes assures them more prominence. 
It is touching to find in these little dances, churned out to meet the 
frivolous court’s requirements, the care bestowed by Mozart on his 
greatest works and his constant affection for the clarinets. Two of 
the best clarinet parts are in the seventh of the Twelve Minuets 
(K.568) and the eighth of the German Dances (K.586). The 
German Dances (K.510), with clarinets in D, can be discounted as 
not being by Mozart. 

QuINTET AND ConcerTO. We come at length to the two greatest 
works Mozart wrote for the clarinet, the Quintet in A major for 
clarinet and string quartet (K.581) and the Concerto in the same 
key for clarinet and orchestra (K.622), both written for Anton 
Stadler. 

The Quintet was completed in 1789 during a sad time for 
Mozart, which we should never know from the music. I have not 
space for a full analysis of it, but it is so famous that almost every 
Mozart lover has a chance to hear it, and the glorious, limpid music 
is its own ambassador. Though I have been surprised to read an 
unfavourable criticism of it (one that was laughable in its limita- 
tions), its detractors are few. Judged by its technical merits in the 
matter of clarinet writing alone, it would be a masterpiece. Although 
the actual notes are easy on modern instruments (as usual it was the 
lack of duplicate keys and good reeds that made them harder in the 
eighteenth century), we must beware of clarinettists who tell us 
that it is “ simple stuff’’. As in all Mozart, ease of technique is a 
snare and interpretation is difficult. The work can be played 
correctly in every line and yet lack the right kind of feeling it 
requires—-not cheap emotionalism, but a deep understanding. 

The clarinet opens with an arpeggio sweeping up two octaves of 
its compass, followed by a scalic passage downwards, and the same 
idea is repeated seven bars later. It is the clarinet which first suggests 
the minor key from bar 50 onwards, after three bars of tongued 
scales (39-41), the highest notes of which are not always easy now 
to articulate. There are many more deft scales and arpeggio 
passages with which Mozart exploits its compass, and in the develop- 
ment, bars gg~111, he makes it stalk boldly up and down its range in 
varying arpeggios, the restless change of key quickening the interest. 
Three bars before the recapitulation Mozart gives it a thrice-tied G 
to hold quietly, a good note for being at once soft and clear. It 
plays the first subject in the recapitulation where it had been silent 
at first, followed by the usual repeats with skilful variations, so that 
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the clarinet’s version of the second subject (155-169) is even more 
attractive. There.is a short coda section including a diminished 
arpeggio, with a drop from high C to low FZ, concluding with tills 
and runs. 

The glorious Largheito expresses the clarinet’s liquid tenderness 
and charm. For the twenty opening bars its lyrical tones hold one 
spellbound as it enunciates the first themes, managing to fit in a 
characteristic drop from F down to low Ab, sinking to E and then 
rising to Bb, two and a half octaves higher. The middle section, 
still gentle and lovely, introduces more technical problems with 
several turns and runs, shared between clarinet and first violin. Six 
bars of rippling runs, mostly in demi-semiquavers, brings back the 
repeat, and there is an exquisite coda. Rarely has the beauty of the 
clarinet’s sustained voice been better expressed. ‘The Minuet has 
no great technical difficulty, but the smooth run (bars 16-19) and 
the tied G again (21-24) are interesting. ‘This minuet has the 
distinction of two different trios, 2 great rarity in Mozart’s day. A 
possible, indeed probable, explanation is that wind instrumentalists 
need more rest than string players. The clarinet is thus given a rest 
in the first trio. But to leave the guest out of a trio altogether may 
have seemed unfitting to Mozart, so he gave it another after it had 
had sufficient rest. ‘This second trio, built on an arpeggio theme, is 
very ingenious and displays not only /egato phrasing but also tongued 
arpeggios, especially in bars 117-121. 

The theme and variations which conclude the Quintet may 
have been taken from some popular tune of the day that had amused 
Mozart. During the theme the clarinet says little, but each of the 
variations displays some particular feature. The first is built on the 
typical leap, which is employed with beautiful effect. While the 
skips are all tongued to emphasize the quality of the notes so far apart, 
the rest is legato. ‘The next variation has the clarinet only in the 
second half, but in the minor third variation it plays legato crotchets 
in the chalumeau, providing an air of mystery and darkness. It 
breaks out imto arpeggio semiquavers in the fourth, brilliantly 
tongued, with more leaps in the next half. A series of deep arpeggios 
brings the adagio section, in the second part of which the clarinet 
has two arpeggios stretching up from F just over two octaves. It 
plays the theme more brilliantly than before, and in the last few bars 
has some legato arpeggio passages in the chalumeau before the end. 

The virtuoso qualities in the clarinet Concerto are even more 
conspicuous, though it is interesting to find Mozart writing in the 
same key, for the same instrument and the same performer, showing 
the many likenesses between the two works. Not only is the con- 
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struction of both first movements similar, as well as the lyrical slow 
movements and the jaunty finales, but the two works are akin in 
thought and spirit. The Concerto, however, nagurally has more 
room for personal display of the virtuoso, and Mozart makes ample 
use of it. There has never yet been anything written to surpass it 
as a whole for technical accomplishments disguised in peerless 
melody. Many passages in Brahms, for instance, are harder to 
master in notes, but not in essence. Mozart, always elusive and 
secretive, always so hard to perform, is here quite at his hardest. 
‘The number of times the Concerto is heard well played but hope- 
lessly flatly is equalled only by the number of times it is described as 
“oh, quite easy when you know the notes”. And indeed, for 
players of this century with two hundred years’ striving and im- 
provement behind them, the notes are comparatively easy; for the 
general standard of technique has risen during two centuries, and 
what was phenomenal in Stadler is taken for granted now. But 
clearly Stadler was not only a virtuoso, and knowing Mozart so well 
he would be likely to please as well as excite him by his playing. I 
sometimes wonder if, in mastering difficulties more and more easily 
during these two hundred years, we have not made it much harder 
for ourselves to arrive at the spirit of music. 

The clarinet Concerto is fairly accessible to the ordinary listener 
nowadays. As with the Quintet, my intention is not to analyse it in 
general terms (it is impossible to string sentences together that 
adequately convey its beauty), but to point out some of its most 
prominent features. The first movement presents us with a formid- 
able display of the clarinet’s capabilities. Long-phrased’ runs figure 
in almost every passage, especially bars 141-142, 180-186 and 248. 
Two other good ways of emphasizing the great range are skips and 
the clever device of repeating a phrase higher or lower. Skips are 
frequent. There is one of two octaves and a fourth at bar 70 that 
makes you tingle with delight as the husky chalumeau tone changes to 
that of the ringing Bg in the upper register. There is another 
hauntingly beautiful one at bar g2, and many smaller ones that all 
serve the same purpose, providing the clarinet with more oppor- 
tunities and continuing the melodic line. Repeating a phrase higher 
or lower is a charming device, when used in moderation by Mozart. 
It first appears in the bravura passage of bars 94-96, repeated g6-98, 
and there are other examples at 143-144, 150-152 and 220-222. 

The G of the higher register is, we have seen, a good note to 
sustain, and we find it held for two and a half bars at the start of the 
recapitulation. But Mozart does not only give the soloist easily 
sustained notes. In bars 216-220 he has to play four semibreves loud, 
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the clarinet’s version of the second subject (155-169) is even more 
attractive. There.is a short coda section including a diminished 
arpeggio, with a drop from high C to low F%, concluding with trills 
and runs. 

The glorious Larghetto expresses the clarinet’s liquid tenderness 
and charm. For the twenty opening bars its lyrical tones hold one 
spellbound as it enunciates the first themes, managing to fit in a 
characteristic drop from F down to low Ab, sinking to E and then 
rising to By, two and a half octaves higher. The middle section, 
still gentle and lovely, introduces more technical problems with 
several turns and runs, shared between clarinet and first violin. Six 
bars of rippling runs, mostly in demi-semiquavers, brings back the 
repeat, and there is an exquisite coda. Rarely has the beauty of the 
clarinet’s sustained voice been better expressed. ‘The Minuet has 
no great technical difficulty, but the smooth run (bars 16-19) and 
the tied G again (21-24) are interesting. This minuet has the 
distinction of two different trios, a great rarity in Mozart’s day. A 
possible, indeed probable, explanation is that wind instrumentalists 
need more rest than string players. The clarinet is thus given a rest 
in the first trio. But to leave the guest out of a trio altogether may 
have seemed unfitting to Mozart, so he gave it another after it had 
had sufficient rest. ‘This second trio, built on an arpeggio theme, ts 
very ingenious and displays not only legato phrasing but also tongued 
arpeggios, especially in bars 117-121. 

The theme and variations which conclude the Quintet may 
have been taken from some popular tune of the day that had amused 
Mozart. During the theme the clarinet says little, but each of the 
variations displays some particular feature. The first is built on the 
typical leap, which is employed with beautiful effect. While the 
skips are all tongued to emphasize the quality of the notes so far apart, 
the rest is legato. The next variation has the clarinet only in the 
second half, but in the minor third variation it plays legato crotchets 
in the chalumeau, providing an air of mystery and darkness. It 
breaks out into arpeggio semiquavers in the fourth, brilliantly 
tongued, with more leaps in the next half. A series of deep arpeggios 
brings the adagio section, in the second part of which the clarinet 
has two arpeggios stretching up from F just over two octaves. It 
plays the theme more brilliantly than before, and in the last few bars 
has some legato arpeggio passages in the chalumeau before the end. 

The virtuoso qualities in the clarinet Concerto are even more 
conspicuous, though it is interesting to find Mozart writing in the 
same key, for the same instrument and the same performer, showing 
the many likenesses between the two works. Not only is the con- 
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struction of both first movements similar, as well as the lyrical slow 
movements and the jaunty finales, but the two works are akin in 
thought and spirit. The Concerto, however, nagurally has more 
room for personal display of the virtuoso, and Mozart makes ample 
use of it. There has never yet been anything written to surpass it 
as a whole for technical accomplishments disguised in peerless 
melody. Many passages in Brahms, for instance, are harder to 
master in notes, but not in essence. Mozart, always elusive and 
secretive, always so hard to perform, is here quite at his hardest. 
The number of times the Concerto is heard well played but hope- 
lessly flatly is equalled only by the number of times it is described as 
‘oh, quite easy when you know the notes”. And indeed, for 
players of this century with two hundred years’ striving and im- 
provement behind them, the notes are comparatively easy; for the 
general standard of technique has risen during two centuries, and 
what was phenomenal in Stadler is taken for granted now. But 
clearly Stadler was not only a virtuoso, and knowing Mozart so well 
he would be likely to please as well as excite him by his playing. | 
sometimes wonder if, in mastering difficulties more and more easily 
during these two hundred years, we have not made it much harder 
for ourselves to arrive at the spirit of music. 

The clarinet Concerto is fairly accessible to the ordinary listener 
nowadays. As with the Quintet, my intention is not to analyse it in 
general terms (it is impossible to string sentences together that 
adequately convey its beauty), but to point out some of its most 
prominent features. The first movement presents us with a formid- 
able display of the clarinet’s capabilities. Long-phrased runs figure 
in almost every passage, especially bars 141-142, 180-186 and 248. 
Two other good ways of emphasizing the great range are skips and 
the clever device of repeating a phrase higher or lower. Skips are 
frequent. There is one of two octaves and a fourth at bar 70 that 
makes you tingle with delight as the husky chalumeau tone changes to 
that of the ringing Bg in the upper register. There is another 
hauntingly beautiful one at bar 92, and many smaller ones that all 
serve the same purpose, providing the clarinet with more oppor- 
tunities and continuing the melodic line. Repeating a phrase higher 
or lower is a charming device, when used in moderation by Mozart. 
It first appears in the bravura passage of bars 94-96, repeated 96-98, 
and there are other examples at 143-144, 150-152 and 220-222. 

The G of the higher register is, we have seen, a good note to 
sustain, and we find it held for two and a half bars at the start of the 
recapitulation. But Mozart does not only give the soloist easily 
sustained notes. In bars 216-220 he has to play four semibreves loud, 
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then soft, three of them, speaker By, low CZ and low D#, which 
are three of the worst notes to bring out clearly; but they are not 
meant to be hidden by the orchestra. The trills are easier: good 
ones on the A, Bz and D, and a slightly more tricky one on Gg. 
Tonguing is used in many of the passages in triplets, and arbitrarily 
in bars 95, 97, 284, 286, especially to add force to higher notes. 
Finally the scales; and they are magnificent—diatonic, harmonic, 
arpeggic and chromatic. Note especially the bravura at bars 134- 
154, which includes arpeggios, scales and two diminished arpeggios; 
also the scales of bars 180-186, played loud and soft, and culminating 
in a diminished downward scale in crotchets that is very fine. The 


movement thus contains great technical difficulties but, in spite of 


making them a speciality, and fitting in as many as he could, Mozart 
made it sound celestial in its freely flowing beauty. Ghéon has 
called the Concerto his swan song, as it is the last full-scale work he 
completed. It was finished on November 15th 1791. It is full of a 
philosophy we can only guess at, as Mozart wisely kept his own 
thoughts and emotions out of his music so far as the public can see. 
An interesting point is that it is the solo that introduces the first 
theme with a minor trend, apart from quickly passing chords—bars 
78-80; the same happens in the Quintet. 

In the Adagio the same singing tranquillity is demanded of the 
clarinet as in the Quintet’s slow movement. This is much shorter 
on paper than the first, and the bravura is naturally less exacting, 
giving way to characteristically long themes in which the solo can 
display the very best quality of the notes. There are two poignant 
leaps, however, one in bar 35, two octaves and a third, and another 
in 41, two and a fifth. There are also a lovely run down in 35 and 
some tricky passages, bars 47, 49, 52 and go. It is the middle section 
that has most of the technical devices, including two quite spec- 
tacular runs, 55 and 57. But this movement is made difficult mainly 
by the exquisiteness required in its expression. Once more, let us 
beware of scoffers, for among the many who can play it a mere 
two or three produce that quality which can only be described as 
indescribable. 

The friendly rondo,” gay but never wholly so, has a large 
amount of tonguing that is even now quite hard and must have 
been a formidable stumbling-block on less secure instruments. The 
first theme is so joyous that it should be whistled by the errand- 
boys not busy with * Figaro’. From that the clarinet runs into a 
bridge passage with plenty of scalic work, and then back to the 
theme with a tongued run (23). Problems similar to those of the 
first movement are included in different disguises. There is a scalic 
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passage at bars 85-90, spreading luxuriously over the compass, and 
bar 95 is the highlight of the whole Concerto in one way. The 
clarinet leaps up an arpeggio and touches high G in the treble 
leger-lines staccato, though hitherto the highest note has been E. 
Note the few bars before the return to the opening theme at 115. 
The repetitive device is again employed, and the drop from high Ep 
to FZ, falling on to the waiting G is splendid. The new melody 
(138-158) is not without that curious hint of sadness almost always 
present even in Mozart’s gayest music. It is followed by another 
display of the compass in a jaunty way that probably amused both 
player and composer, with accented dotted crotchets stretching two 
octaves and more. More bravura, again with a melancholy leaning, 
and variations of the theme beginning at bar 158 with a drop to 
low F; and then comes a long passage, minor still and with an enig- 
matic beauty in its rapid phrases (207-217). Further brilliance is 
shown in the linking passage, the best part of which is the phrase of 
248-249, repeated twice, each time an octave lower. The opening 
themes return, followed by a final display of prowess beginning at 
bar 301. The great sweep of the arpeggios is dazzling, followed by 
more arpeggios and a long run. The last repeat of the rondo tune is 
characteristic, with the concluding drop, two octaves and 4 fifth to 
F and G, and then up for the last trill. 

We can write pages about this Concerto, and never capture 
the true nobility of its spirit. We can wrongly attribute a thousand 
emotions to Mozart, and miss the few he felt and never revealed. 
For how can one gauge the depths of a man’s mind when he writes: 


Next I got Joseph to get Primus to fetch me a cup of black 
coffee, smoking a splendid pipe of tobacco the while. I then 
orchestrated almost the whole of Stadler’s rondo . . . at half past 
five I went out through the Stubentor and took my favourite stroll 
by way of the glacis to the theatre. What do I see? What do I 


smell? Why, here is Don Primus with the cutlets! . . .? 


LIST OF MOZART’S WORKS INCLUDING CLARINETS 
(AND BASSET HORNS) 


OPERAS 
Idomeneo (K.366). 
Die Entfihrung aus dem Serail’ (K.384). 
* L’oca del Cairo’ (K.422). 
* Der Schauspieldirektor ’ (K.486). 
‘ Le nozze di Figaro’ (K.492). 
* Don Giovanni’ (K.527). 
* Cosi fan tutte’ (K.588). 
Die Zauberfléte (K.620). 
* La clemenza di Tito’ (K.621). 
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Arias, Duets, TRr10s 
Recit. and aria, “‘ Non so d’onde viene ”’ (K.294). 
Aria, ** Per pieta non ricercate *’ (K.420). 
Trio, ‘* Del gran regno delle Amazoni”’ (K.434). 
Aria, “* Miisst ich auch durch tausend Drachen ”’ (K.435). 
Trio, Luci care, luci belle” (K.346). 
Trio, ‘* Ecco quel fiero istante *’ (K.436). 
‘Trio, ‘* Mi lagnero tacendo (K.437). 
Trio, “* Se lontan ben mio tu sei” (K.438). 
Trio, Due pupille (K.439). 
Quartet, ** Dite almeno in che mancai ”’ (K.479). 
Trio, ** Mandina amabile *’ (K.480). 
Aria, ** Non piii, tutto ascoltai ’’ (K.490). 
Aria, Ch’io mi scordi”’ (K.505). 
Aria, Mentre ti lascio (K.513). 
Trio, Pi non si trovano (K.549). 
Aria, Al desio di chi t'adora (K.577). 
Trio, Grazie agl’ inganni tuoi” (K.532). 
Aria, ** Schon lacht der holde Frithling *’ (K.580). 
Aria, *‘ Chi sa, chi sa, qual sia *’ (K.582). 
Aria, Vado, ma dove? (K.583). 
Recit. and aria, “ Perché tarresti’’ (K.App. 187). 


MAsonic AND SACRED 
Kyrie in D minor (K.341). 
* Dir, Seele des Weltalis (K.429). 
* Davidde penitente ’ (K.469). 
* Die Maurerfreude ’ (K.471). 
Maurerische ‘Trauermusik (K.477). 
Requiem in D minor (K.626). 


CONCERTOS 
Oboe Concerto in F major (K.293). 
Horn Concerto No. 3, in Ep major (K.447). 
Piano Concerto in Ey major (K.482). 
Piano Concerto in A major (K.488). 
Piano Concerto in C minor (K.491). 
Clarinet Concerto in A major (K.622). 
Piano Concerto in D major, fragment (K.App.58). 
Piano Concerto in D minor (fragment) (K.App.61). 
Rondo for a piano Concerto in A major (K.App.64). 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Adagio in Canon, in F major (K.410). 
Adagio in By major (K.411 
Twelve basset horn duets (K.487). 
Acis and Galatea’ (K.566). 

* Messiah (K.572). 

* Alexander's Feast’ (K.591 

* Ode to St. Cecilia ’ (K.592). J 


Handelian arrangements. 
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\iiscCELLANEOUS (Continued) 
Overture in By major (K.App.8). 
Ballet, Les Petits Riens * (K. App. 10). 
Adazio in F major for clarinet and three basset horns (K.App.g3). 
Allegro assai in By major for wind octet (K.App.g5). 
Allegro in By major for wind octet (K.App.g6). 

SERENADES AND DIVERTIMENTI 
Divertimento in Eb major (K.113). 

Divertimento in E5 major (K.166). 
Divertimento in Bb major (K.186). 
Divertimento in Ey major (K. App. 226). 
Divertimento in By major (K. App. 227). 
Serenade in By major (K.361). 

Serenade in Eb major (K.375). 
Serenade in C minor (K.388). 
Divertimento in Ep major (K.App.224). 
Divertimento in F major (K.App.225). 
Divertimento in Eb major (K.App.226). 
Divertimento in By major (K.App.227). 
Divertimento in Ey major (K.App.228). 

SYMPHONIES 

Paris’? Symphony, in D major (K.297). 

Haffner Symphony, in D major (K.385). 

Symphony No. 39, in Ey major (K.543). 

Symphony No. 40, in G minor (K.550) (second version). 

Dance Music 

Ballet music to ‘ Idomeneo * (K.367). 
Six German Dances (K.509). 
Country Dance, * La Bataille > (K.535). 
Six German Dances (K.536). 

Six German Dances (K.567). 
Twelve Minuets (K.568). 

Six German Dances (K.57!). 
‘Twelve Minuets (K.585). 
‘Twelve German Dances (K.586). 
Six Minuets (K.599). 

Six German Dances (K.600). 
hour Minuets (K.601). 

Four German Dances (K.602). 
Two Minuets (K.604). 

CHAamMBer Music 
Quintet for oboe, clarinet, horn, bassoon and piano in Eb major 
Trio for clarinet, viola and piano in Ey major (K.498). {(K.452). 
Quintet for clarinet and string quartet in A major (K.581). 
Divertimenti for two clarinets and bassoon (K.App. 229). , 
Quintet for piano, oboe, clarinet, basset horn and bassoon in B» 

major (fragment) (K.App.54)- 
Quintet for clarinet and strings (fragment) (K.App.88 ). 
Rondo for clarinet and string quartet (fragment) (K.App.89). 
Quintet for clarinet and strings in By major (fragment) (K.App.9! 
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WALT WHITMAN AND THE ENGLISH 
COMPOSER 


By A. V. BuTcHER 


Ir was Sir Hugh Allen who frst brought Walt Whitman to my 
notice. One Saturday morning in the late nineteen-twenties in 
the Clarendon Building at Oxford he said that he wanted to show 
us, a handful of organ scholars, the sort of thing to write for a 
B. Mus. exercise. He then played, and sang and commented upon 
Brahms’s * Nenia’ and Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Toward the Unknown 
Region’. Having finished, he said that Vaughan Williams was 
fond of setting Whitman and he suggested that we too might find 
something to our liking by him. ‘“* There’s lots of good stuff in 
Walt Whitman”, Sir Hughsaid. That, then, was how I came to buy 
‘Leaves of Grass’, and although I did not use any of it for my 
B. Mus. exercise, a few years later, in 1938, I set‘ The Last Invocation’ 
and * To One Shortly to Die’ as part of my D.Mus. exercise. 

* Leaves of Grass’ is the title given by Whitman to all his poems. 

Begun in ripen’d youth and steadily pursued, 

Wandering, peering, dallying with all—war, peace, day and 

night absorbing, 

Never even for one brief hour abandoning my task, 

I end it here in sickness, poverty and old age, 
he wrote in ‘ L. of G’s Purport’ in 1891, the year before his death. 
Several groups of poems each have their own sub-title, such as 
‘Sea Drift’, * Drum Taps’, * Whispers of Heavenly Death ’, ‘ Songs 
of Parting’ and so on. ‘ Sea Drift’, therefore, is not the name of 
one poem, but the name which, for want of a better one, Delius 
used for his work for baritone solo, chorus and orchestra. Whitman 
so frequently gives no other title to a poem than its first line, and 
that is the case with the poem ‘ Out of the cradle endlessly rocking * 
from which Delius selected his text. 

In this poem Whitman remembers how as a boy he used to 
watch on the seashore “* two feather’d guests from Alabama’’. He 
says: “I, chanter of pains and joys, a reminiscence sing ”’. 

Till of a sudden, 
May-be kill’d, unknown to her mate, 
One forenoon the she-bird crouch’d not on the nest, 


Nor return’d that afternoon, nor the next, 
Nor ever appear’d again. 
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* The remaining one, the he-bird ’’, continues to watch and wait 
for his mate. ‘‘ He pour’d forth the meanings which I of all men 
know”. But all in vain. ‘“O I am very sick and sorrowful”. 
The baritone brings the work to an end with a most poignant 
lament: 

O past! O happy life! O songs of joy! 

In the air, in the woods, over fields, 

Loved! loved! loved! loved! loved! 

But my mate no more, no more with me! 

We two together no more! 


and the chorus echoes the words * no more!” 

Those familiar with the vocal score will remember that the 
German translation by Delius’s wife is printed the more prominently, 
and that the original English is in small italics, rather difficult to 
read. It seems that at times Delius had in mind first of all the 
German words, and then adapted the English. I feel that the 
whole thing, especially the baritone solo, sings much more easily 
and fluently in German. I may be completely wrong about this, 
but at any rate the English words do not always fit very happily. 
There is a bad misfit of the English on page 31, where against 
* Irgendwo lauschet, dich zu héren, sicher die Eine die ich suche ” 
is placed ** Somewhere listening to catch*you must be the one I 
want, | want”. The repetition of “I want” is awkward and 
unnatural. 

The other great work for which ‘Sea Drift’ is partially the 
fons et origo is Vaughan Williams’s ‘A Sea Symphony’. The 
compiler of the text of this choral symphony must know his Whitman 
through and through. The opening five lines, beginning with the 
words ** Behold the sea itself, and on its limitless, heaving breast, 
the ships’, and forming such an admirable introduction to the 
whole work, are tucked away in a longish poem, not one of the 
best known, ‘ Song of the Exposition’, which was read at the 
opening of the annual exhibition of the American Institute in New 
York, 1881. Then follow three poems from ‘Sea Drift’, firstly 
‘Song for All Seas, All Ships’ (‘* To-day a rude brief recitative sa * 
which concludes the first movement. The slow movement * On the 
Beach at Night Alone’ contains what is surely one of the loveliest 
musical passages of all time, the Ep major section to the words 
‘A vast similitude interlocks all”. I first became familiar with 
this long ago through seeing little snippets of Dr. Ley’s organ 
arrangements in advertisements on the back of Stainer & Bell’s 
organ music; there were short extracts, I remember, from the 
‘Sea Symphony’ and ‘ London Symphony’. In his foreword to 
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‘Five Tudor Portraits’ Vaughan Williams says that in making a 
selection of Skelton’s words he may be cutting out somebody’s 
“favourite bits”. But I think no one would accuse him of that 
in his handling of Whitman. What he has omitted are usually the 
ugly bits. Whitman himself said that ‘ Leaves of Grass’ were * an 
incongruous hash of mud and gold”. Vaughan Williams, for 
example, uses the following words: 

All souls, all living bodies though they be ever so different, 

All nations, all identities that have existed or may exist. 
But Whitman for this passage wrote: 

All souls, all living bodies though they be ever so different, or in 

different worlds, 

All gaseous, watery, vegetable, mineral processes, the fishes, the 

brutes, 

All nations, colors, barbarisms, civilizations, languages, 

All identities that have existed or may exist on this globe, or any 

vlobe. 

In order to explain that “a vast similitude interlocks all ” and 
“spans them”, Whitman gives us these long catalogues. Gaseous 
and mineral processes for a choral society? I think not! One 
might almost say that on occasions like this V. W. writes better 
Whitman than W. W. himself. 

The third movement is a setting of the poem * After the Sea- 
Ship’, treated as the scherzo of the symphony; but notice the 
largamente section and the tremendously dignified tune for the words 
describing the great vessel sailing and tacking “.. . displacing the 
surface.’ The last movement comes from ‘ Passage to India’, and 
Vaughan Williams calls this section * The Explorers’. At first sight, 
for example, when singing it in rehearsal, one may wonder what 
much of this movement has to do with the sea, but read on to the 
end, where Whitman declares life to be a voyage of exploration on 
“the seas of God”: 

O vast rondure, swimming in space, 
Covered all over with visible power and beauty, 


Now first it seems my thought begins to span thee. 


Whitman explains that from the beginning of the world Adam and 
Eve, ** then their myriad progeny after them ”’, have been “ wander- 
ing, yearning, with restless explorations”. A hidden choir sings 
that sad incessant strain”: 


Wherefore unsatisfied soul ? 
Whither O mocking life ? 


Yet soul be sure the first intent remains. 
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Finally shall come the poet worthy that name, 
The true son of God shall come singing his songs. 


O we can wait no longer 
We too take ship O soul. 


Caroling free, singing our song of God, 
Chanting our chant of pleasant exploration. 


Away O soul! hoist instantly the anchor! 

Sail forth—steer for the deep waters only. 

Reckless O soul, exploring, I with thee, and thou with me, 
lor we are bound where mariner has not yet dared to go. 
O my brave soul! 

O farther, farther sail! 

There is a great climax at the words ** Steer for the deep waters 
only, sail forth’, after which a swaying figure accompanies the 
words ** O farther sail!’ Everything is receding into the distance 
and fading away to pppp. - 

‘On the Beach at Night’, a different poem from ‘ On the Beach 
at Night Alone’, has been set by Julius Harrison for baritone solo 
and orchestra under the title of * Rhapsody ’. 

During the American Civil War Whitman did a great deal of 
missionary work in the hospitals, visiting and distributing gifts to 
the wounded, the poetical result of which was a series of poems 
entited * Drum Taps’. Whitman said he was satisfied with 
‘Drum Taps’ 


because it delivers my ambition of the task that has haunted me, 
namely, to express in a poem the pending action of this Time 
and Land we swim in, with all their large conflicting fluctuations 
of despair and hope, the shiftings, masses, and the whirl and deafening 
din (yet over all, as by invisible hand, a definite purport and idea) 

with the unprecedented anguish oi wounded and suffering, the 
beautiful young men, in wholesale death and agony, everything 
sometimes as if blood color, and dripping blood. The book is 
therefore unprecedentedly sad (as these days are, are they not? 

-but it also has the blast of the trumpet, and the drum pounds and 
whirrs in it, and then an undertone of sweetest comradeship and 
human love, threading its steady thread inside the chaos, and heard 
at every lull and interstice thereof—truly, it has clear notes of faith 
and triumph. 


For a full understanding of Whitman’s inmost feelings about 
war it is necessary also to read his prose works of the war period. 
Look, for example, at these extracts. In a letter to his mother, in 
June 1863, he writes: ‘‘ Alas! how many of these healthy, handsome, 
rollicking young men will lie cold in death before the apples ripen 
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in the orchard”. A year later, again to his mother: “ I have just 
left Oscar Cunningham, the Ohio boy—he is in a dying condition— 
there is no hope for him—it would draw tears from the hardest 
heart to look at him—he is all wasted away to a skeleton, and looks 
like some one fifty years old’. In an article ‘The Million Dead 
Summ’d Up’ he speaks of ** the crop reap’d by the mighty reapers, 
typhoid, dysentery, inflammations ”’, and ** our young men once so 
handsome and so joyous, taken from us—the son from the mother, 
the husband from the wife, the dear friend from the dear friend ”’. 
These, then, were the experiences which produced such a series of 
poems as ‘ Drum Taps’, and they are the poems which have been 
used to such effect by Vaughan Williams, Arthur Bliss, Charles 
Wood, Gustav Holst and others. 

Arthur Bliss uses two of Whitman’s ‘ Drum Taps’ in ‘ Morning 
Heroes’. In ‘ The City Arming’ (this is Bliss’s title for the poem 
beginning “* First O songs for a Prelude”) Whitman describes the 
excitement and animation at the declaration of war, how ‘“ with 
ominous hum our hive at daybreak pour’d out its myriads’’, the 
young men falling in and arming, the mechanics arming, the lawyer 
leaving his office and arming, the driver deserting his wagon in the 
street, “* the blood of the city up—-arm’d! arm/’d! the cry every- 
where”. But Whitman does not forget 

The tearful parting, the mother kisses her son, the son kisses his 

mother, 

(Loth is the mother to part, yet not a word does she speak to detain 

him.) 

In the next movement, ‘ Vigil’, women’s voices first of all sing 
the translation of a poem by Li-Tai-Po; they sing of “the warrior’s 
wife” thinking of ** her beloved one, who is at war, and whose 
blood perhaps reddens the snow’. Then the men sing Whitman’s 
“ By the bivouac’s fitful flame”. The poet observes 


The tents of the sleeping army, the fields’ and woods’ dim outline, 

© tender and wondrous thoughts, 

Of life and death, of home and the past and loved, and of those that 
are far away. 


* Morning Heroes’ «was published and first performed in 1930. 
I heard it in London in 1931, but as the 1930s went on it received 
fewer performances than it deserved, until the war came. when it 
was revived. 

‘Dona Nobis Pacem’ by Vaughan Williams was regarded as 
a sort of occasional oratorio, written, it would appear, because of 
the troubled state of Europe in the middle nineteen-thirties. Three 
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‘Drum Taps’ are set, forming more than half of the whole work 
(33 pages out of 56 in the vocal score), the sources of other words 
being a speech by John Bright, various parts of the Bible and the 
words from the Mass, “* Agnus Dei qui tollis peccata mundi, dona 
nobis pacem”. These last three words, “‘ Dona nobis pacem”, 
recur from time to time in the course of the work. 

* Beat! Beat! Drums! ”’, the first of the three Whitman poems 
in this cantata, has much in common with “ First O Songs for a 
Prelude” in ‘ Morning Heroes ’: 


Through the windows—through doors—burst like a ruthless force, 

Into the solemn church, and scatter the congregation, 

Into the school where the scholar is studying; — 

Leave not the bridegroom quiet—no happiness must he have now 
with his bride, 

Nor the peaceful farmer any peace, ploughing his field or gathering 
his grain. 


Nothing must interfere with the wholehearted preparation for war, 

the only thing that matters just now. No sense of “ business as 

usual’ must be allowed for one moment! There are three verses 

to the poem, each one beginning with “ Beat! beat! drums! 

blow! bugles! blow!” The last line of each verse has its own 

appropriate musical treatment: 

v. 1. “So fierce you whirr and pound you drums—so shrill you 
bugles blow ”’. 

vy. 2. ** Then rattle quicker, heavier drums— you bugles wilder blow”. 

v. 3. * So strong you thump O terrible drums—so loud you bugles 
blow ”’. 

These words over, the mood changes and dies down, leading 

without break to ‘ Reconciliation ’, the baritone solo singing first, 


followed by the chorus: 


Word over all, beautiful as the sky, wy 
Beautiful that war and all its deeds of carnage must in time be utterly 


lost, 
That the hands of the sisters Death and Night incessantly softly wash 


again and ever again, this soil’d world. 


At the end, the soprano solo interpolates the words “ Dona nobis 
pacem”’, with the word “dona” prayerfully and beseechingly 
repeated for emphasis. Next comes the ‘ Dirge for Two Veterans ’, 
which Vaughan Williams had sketched some years before. The two 
veterans are son and father, who “ dropt together”, “and the 
double grave awaits them”. Again, as in “ Beat! Beat! Drums!” 


there is great scope for Vaughan Williams’s orchestration: 
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[ hear the great drums pounding, 
And the small drums steady whirring, 
And every blow of the great convulsive drums 
Strikes me through and through. 
And later: 
Now nearer blow the bugles, 
And the drums strike more convulsive, 
And the daylight o’er the pavement quite has faded, 
And the strong dead-march enwraps me. 
There follows a brief outburst for full orchestra, fff marcato—* the 
strong dead-march”’-——a triumphant episode, but very brief, 
considerably shorter than the gorgeous march for pianoforte in 
Somervell’s setting of Housman’s ** The Street sounds to the soldiers’ 
tread’. There was a page of orchestral introduction to this Dirge, 
there is likewise a page of orchestral peroration after the final words: 
© my soldiers, my veterans, 
My heart gives you love. 


Whitman occupies, then, the central position in this cantata. 
When the Royal Choral Society performed it at the Albert Hall 
under Dr. Malcolm Sargent, I did not sing in the choir. I used 
my complimentary ticket myself; very improper, I know, but | 
particularly wanted to hear this work, for I knew that there would 
not be many opportunities of hearing it. But why? “* Give peace 
in our time, O Lord” is a daily intercession in our cathedrals and 
a weekly one in our parish churches. It is not suitable only fo: 
troubled times and times of war. Surely it does not take a Hitler 
to get such a work performed; or is * Dona Nobis Pacem’ to receive 
the same neglect as * Morning Heroes’ did during the nineteen- 
thirties ? 

The * Dirge for Two Veterans’ has been set also by Charles 
Wood and Gustav Holst, the latter for male voices, brass and drums. 
It is on a smaller scale than Vaughan Williams’s setting, but Holst, 
too, makes impressive use of drums to match Whitman’s thrill in 
the pounding and the whirring and the great convulsive drums. 

There is a work by Ernest Bryson (published in 1918) which 
he calls * Drum Taps’. The poems he chooses are “‘ set to music 


for a mixed-voice chorus and (ad lib.) side-drum with occasiona! 
accompaniments (ad lib.) for organ, brass and strings’. The part 
lor side-drum is important, and the work would, I think, suffer if 
the side-drum, designated by the composer himself ad lib., were to 
be omitted. The same applies to the organ part in the last move- 
ment, Race of Veterans—race of victors! It is marked ad lib., 
but it certainly provides a valuable addition to the proud, dignified 
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atmosphere of this finale. The seven movements are settings of the 
following poems (or portions of poems): 

‘ Cavalry crossing a ford ” 

‘To a certain civilian ’ 

‘An Army Corps on the March’ 

* Bivouac on a Mountain Side’ 

‘A Sight in Camp in the daybreak gray and dim ’ 

‘Lo, the moon ascending’ (i.e. part of ‘A Dirge for Two 

Veterans, ’) 

* Race of veterans—race of victors ’. 

Bryson chose some of the lesser-known poems of ‘ Drum Taps’ and 
made of them a choral work that deserves to be performed periodi- 
cally. I have not known of any recent performance, but the 
publishers report that it is now out of print. 

* Ethiopia saluting the colours’ is well known through Charles 
Wood’s setting for baritone solo, in a steady march rhythm. An 
old ** dusky woman, so ancient hardly human ” rises by the roadside 
to greet the regiments marching by: 

*Tis while our army lines Carolina’s sands and pines, 


Forth from thy hovel door thou Ethiopia com’st to me, 
As under doughty Sherman I march toward the sea. 


Whitman says that soldiers from the Western States “ all think the 
world of General Sherman; call him ‘old Bill’, or sometimes 
‘Uncle Billy’ ”’. 

Coleridge-Taylor wrote a concert march for orchestra which he 
has called *‘ Ethiopia saluting the Colours ’. 

The sequel to * Drum Taps ’ was produced after the assassination 
of President Lincoln. The poems are called ‘ Memories of President 
Lincoln’. The funeral hymn begins with the words: 

When lilacs last in the dooryard bloom’d, 

And the great star early droop’d in the western sky in the night, 
I mourn’d, and yet shall mourn with ever-returning spring. 
Ever-returning spring, trinity sure to me you bring, 

Lilac blooming perennial and drooping star in the west, 

And thought of him I love. 


Whitman in a lecture on the death of Abraham Lincoln said: 


Early herbage, early flowers were out. I remember where I was 
stopping at the time, the season being advanced, there were many 
lilacs in full bloom. By one of those caprices that enter and give 
tinge to events without being at all a part of them, I find myself 
always reminded of the great tragedy of that day by the sight and 
odor of these blossoms. It never fails. 


He calls the lilac “ the bush I love” in his poem * Warble for 
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lilac-time ’. It appears to mean as much to Whitman as the 
cherry-tree to A. E. Housman. This great poem, which Swinburne 
called ‘ the most sonorous nocturne ever chanted in the church of 
the world”, tells of *‘ a shy and hidden bird ” warbling a song in 
the swamp in secluded recesses: 


Sing on dearest brother, warble your reedy song, 
Loud human song, with voice of uttermost woe. 


And the singer so shy to the rest receiv’d me, ° 


And he sang the carol of death, and a verse for him I love. 


And the charm of the carol rapt me, 
And the voice of my spirit tallied the song of the bird. 

Then come the seven four-lined stanzas which Holst called ‘ Ode 
to Death’. In the 1876 edition of ‘ Leaves of Grass’ they were 
called by the poet ‘ Death Carol’. He refers to them in the poem 
as “‘ the carol of death’. Holst’s setting for chorus and orchestra 
is a compact little work, much of it in 5-4 and 7-4 time, and “ one 
of the chief landmarks of modern English music”, says Ernest 
Walker. 

Stanford, too, set these verses in 1884 with the title ‘ Elegiac 
Ode’, for baritone and soprano solos, chorus and orchestra, a far 
longer setting than that by Holst. Each verse is treated as a separate 
movement, the words deciding the treatment, so that the verse 
beginning 

From me to thee glad serenades, 

Dances for thee | propose saluting thee, 
is given to soprano solo with women’s chorus in lively mood. The 
last verse, “‘ Over the tree-tops I float thee a song ’’, is an extended 
fugal movement, followed by a fairly long orchestral epilogue, at 
the end of which the choir sings again the opening words of the 
‘Carol’, ‘‘ Come lovely and soothing Death ’ (as it did in Holst’s 
setting). Stanford makes 61 pages of it in the vocal score, Holst 19! 

The most important of the remaining ‘ Memories of President 
Lincoln’ is the poem “ O captain! my captain! our fearful trip 
is done”, which was set by Charles Wood for solo voice and 
pianoforte. 

It is impossible not to notice Whitman’s choice of words. It is 
true he has mannerisms, such as an over-use of words like ‘‘ con- 
vulsive ”’, ** ecstasy’, “* husky ” (applied to the sea), but it is clear 


that many a time great care was shown in the choice of a word or 
phrase. The world, for example, is a “ vast rondure swimming in 
space’. One single adjective suffices to convert the world into a 
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world at war. ‘“* This soil’d world” he calls it. He describes the 
sea as having a “‘ a limitless, heaving breast’. These are examples 
chosen at random from innumerable short, concise phrases that say 
so much with so few words. R. W. Emerson’s comment on receiving 
a copy of the first edition of * Leaves of Grass’ in 1855 was: “ I find 
incomparable things said incomparably well, as they must be ”’. 

‘Whispers of Heavenly Death’ has been drawn upon to a 
certain extent by composers, especially the first poem, “ Darest 
thou now O soul”, which is set twice by Vaughan Williams, vz. 
for choir and orchestra, called *‘ Toward the Unknown Region’ 
and as a unison song. The first setting, though fairly short, would 
be called an extended choral work (after all, it is what Sir Hugh 
gave us as a model for a B.Mus. exercise), and great importance 
is given to the last verse, “‘ Then we burst forth, we float”. This 
last (and fifth) verse takes up 12} pages, while the first four between 
them receive only 13} pages of vocal score. The unison song is 
a 1925 publication, in the key of G. There is frequent change of 
time-signature, but it is very diatonic, with much conjunct move- 
ment in the bass, the only accidentals being the naturalization of 
F% in two places. Charles Wood set the poem as a solo, so did 
Stanford in ‘ Songs of Faith’, Set II, where the three poems are 
all by Whitman, “ Darest thou now, O soul ”’, “* Tears, tears, tears ” 
and “ Joy, shipmate, joy” (to which last poem reference will be 
made later). 

The second poem in this series is the one which gives it its name, 
for it begins ‘** Whispers of heavenly death murmur’d I hear’”’, 
which Vaughan Williams calls ‘ Nocturne’. It is the first of his 
‘Three Poems by Walt Whitman’ for baritone solo, and is built 
on a ground-bass, a four-bar phrase. All three of these songs are, 
in fact, written on a ground-bass. The second song, ‘A Clear 
Midnight ’, is in the group of poems * From Noon to Starry Night ’; 
the five-bar bass phrase occurs seven times, with an extra two bars 
to conclude the song. The writing is somewhat similar to the 
unison setting of ‘‘ Darest thou now O soul ”’, in so far as it is in 
the key of G and the only accidental is the naturalizing of an FZ 
in one place. The third poem is “ Joy, Shipmate, Joy” from 
‘Songs of Parting’. Here the ground-bass is only one bar in 
length and is used 30 times. 

The best-known of the *‘ Whispers of Heavenly Death’ is, 1 
suppose, * The Last Invocation ’: 

At the last, tenderly, 


Let me be waited. 
Let me glide noiselessly forth. 


a 
i 
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This was set as a solo by Frank Bridge, Percival Garratt and others. 

* The Mystic Trumpeter’ is also in the series ‘ From Noon to 
Starry Night’. Holst’s setting of it (1904) is unpublished, but it 
was performed under the auspices of the Patron’s Fund. (In 
passing mention may be made of Holst’s Op. 7, both unpublished 
and unperformed, entitled * Walt Whitman Overture’.) It is 
Hamilton Harty’s name that we associate with this poem. His 
setting for baritone solo, chorus and orchestra was produced in 1913. 
The poem lends itself to musical treatment because of its clear-cut 
sections of contrasted moods. 


Hark, some wild trumpeter, some strange musician, 
Hovering unseen in air, vibrates capricious tunes tonight, 


the poem begins. Later, 
Blow again trumpeter! and for my sensuous eyes, 
Bring the old pageants, show the feudal world. 
After the music of pageantry, the trumpeter is again bidden to blow: 


and for thy theme, 

‘Take now the enclosing theme of all, 

Love, that is pulse of all, the sustenance and the pang. 
This love music is allotted to baritone solo. The composer does 
not allow the chorus to have any say in ** the enclosing theme of all ”’. 
The next section, ‘* Blow again trumpeter—conjure war’s alarums ”’ 
is omitted by Harty. Then follows a passage in modo d’una marcia 
funebre to the words: 


| 
| 


O trumpeter—thy sullen notes send darkness through me, 

‘Thou takest away all cheering light, all hope, 

I see the enslaved, the overthrown, the hurt, the opprest of the whole 
earth. 


The last verse begins: 
Now trumpeter for thy close, 
Vouchsate a higher strain than any yet, 
Give me some vision of the future, 
Give me for once its prophecy and joy. 
The poet foresees a world “ all joy”. 


War, sorrow, suffering gone—the rank earth purged—nothing but joy left ! 


The choir is directed by the composer to ejaculate the word “ joy ”’ 
(indicated by quavers of no pitch) ** with wild cries of joy’. I have 
never heard or taken part in * The Mystic Trumpeter ’, but I have 
always felt that just as much can be achieved by the singing voice 
to depict joy or any other feeling as by the speaking voice. (The 
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spoken “* Glory to Thee, Holy Spirit” in Holst’s ‘ Hymn of Jesus ’ 
has always seemed to me like an alien intrusion and out of the 
picture.) In *The Mystic Trumpeter’ there is one other detail 
which I do not altogether like; perhaps rather pedantically I find a 
split infinitive jarring. Speaking of “ joy in the ecstasy of life”, 
Whitman says * enough to merely be ”’. 

And so, of course, does Ernest Farrar, for he concludes his 
cantata ‘ Out of Doors’ with the last lines of * The Mystic Trum- 
peter ’, the section beginning ‘* O glad, exulting, culminating song! ” 
The other two movements of this attractive little choral work are 
settings of words showing Whitman’s love of nature, taken from 


‘Song of the Open Road’: 


Afoot and light-hearted I take to the open road, 
Healthy, free, the world before me, 
The long brown path before me leading wherever I choose, 


and: 


When I heard the learn’d astronomer, 
When the proofs, the figures, were rang’d in columns before me, 


How soon unaccountable I became tired and sick, 

Till rising and gliding out I wander’d off by myself, 
In the mystical moist night air, and from time to time, 
Look’d up in perfect silence at the stars. 

Bliss’s ‘ Morning Heroes’ has already been referred to, but he 
heads his last movement with a line from *‘ The Mystic Trumpeter ’. 
This movement consists of two modern English poems, * Spring 
Offensive ’ by Wilfred Owen and ‘ Dawn on the Somme ’ by Robert 
Nichols. Arthur Bliss heads the movement * Now trumpeter for 
thy close ’. 

Among Whitman’s later poems are ‘Songs of Parting’ and 
‘Sands at Seventy’. These, together with * Passage to India ’, 
have provided Delius with the text of one of his last choral 
compositions, ‘Songs of Farewell’. (Parry had already used this 
title for the unaccompanied motets written in the last few months 
of his life. Whitman’s own title, ‘Songs of Parting’, might well 
have been used by Delius.) Delius makes five movements in all, 
the first one being two short poems together (one of only two lines, 
the other of five), viz. ‘ Memories ’: 


How sweet the silent backward tracings—the meditation of old times 
resumed, 


and ‘ Out of May’s Shows Selected’, a picture of apple orchards, 
wheat-fields, the freshness of each early morning, the haze of the 
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t warm afternoon sun, and finally, and almost inevitably with 
Whitman, ‘ the aspiring lilac bushes with profuse purple or white 
flowers”. Delius gives these words to an eight-part choir with rich 
harmonies and a luscious orchestral accompaniment. The second 
song is ‘ From Montauk Point’: 
I stand as on some mighty eagle’s beak, 
Eastward the sea absorbing, viewing (nothing but see and sky), 
. that inbound urge and urge of waves, 
Seeking the shores for ever. 
Then come the lines taken from ‘ Passage to India’: 
Passage to you! 
O secret of the earth and sky! 


| Passage to you! 
Passage, immediate passage! The blood burns in my veins! 

Away O soul! hoist instantly the anchor! 

This last line is the first line of the final section of Vaughan Williams’s 
‘Sea Symphony’, that is to say, although Delius and Vaughan 
Williams have both selected lines from ‘ Passage to India’, this is 
the only line common to both. I remember very clearly the 
performance of this work by the Royal Choral Society at their first 
concert of the 1934-35 season. It was a memorable day, for not 
only was it the occasion of Malcolm Sargent’s return to the Society 
after his long illness, but it was also a concert in memory of the 
three English composers who had died during the early part of 1934, 
Elgar, Holst and Delius. The choral works of these three men 
sung on this occasion were ‘ The Music Makers’, ‘ Ode to Death’ 
and ‘ Songs of Farewell’. Whitman had, therefore, contributed an 
important share of the words in the afternoon’s concert. 

In the * Passage to India’ song the succession of ninths together 
with an accelerando at the words: 

Sirius and Jupiter! Passage to you! 

Passage, immediate passage! The blood burns in my veins! 
are unforgettable. Sopranos mount up to a high C at the phrase 
* Away O soul!’ A few bars of orchestral playing follow and die 
down from / to pp. 

* Joy, Shipmate, Joy” is Delius’s fourth song of farewell, a 
straightforward, maestoso eight-part setting, mostly homophonic. We 
have already met settings of these words by Vaughan Williams and 
Stanford. If I say that Delius’s is the one I prefer, it is probably 
only because it was the first one I met and knew. The last song is: 

Now finale to the shore, 


Now land and life finale and farewell, 


Now voyager depart. 7 
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How very appropriate it was that Delius should have written 
such a work at the end of his life, wherewith we could commemorate 
him. Other composers before him had, as their days were drawing 
to a close, turned towards thoughts of death. There was Parry 
writing: 

Never weather-beaten sail more willing bent to shore, 
Never tired pilgrim’s limbs affected slumber more, 


or there was Brahms writing his organ chorale-prelude, ‘O Welt ich 
muss dich lassen’. And now here were we bidding farewell to 
Delius with his own music, and indeed taking our leave of Elgar 
and Holst too—all three, with these words by Walt Whitman: 


Embrace thy friends, leave all in order, 
To port and hawser’s tie no more returning, 
Depart upon thy endless cruise, old Sailor. 


The ff largamente bars at ‘‘ Depart upon thy endless cruise, old Sailor” 
I regard as the climax of the whole work. The choir diminishes, 
the orchestra continues softly against a moving bass, thus portraying 
the ‘‘ endless cruise’’, and the choir sings once again the word 
“Depart” very softly (ppp), fading away into the distance, and 
ultimately out of hearing, and the work is over. 


This is not intended to be a complete survey of the use to which 
the writings of Walt Whitman have been put by English composers. 
There are bound to be works of whose existence I do not know. 
Will the composers omitted please forgive me ?) American composers 
have set Whitman even more than Englishmen. A number of these 
composers and their compositions are mentioned in the Notes in 
the Nonesuch Edition of Whitman’s ‘ Complete Poetry, Selected 
Prose and Letters’, edited by Emory Holloway, and in ‘ Leaves 
of Music * compiled by B. C. Landauer. 

Much has already been chosen and put to music by composers, 
but much remains still available, and Sir Hugh Allen’s remark is 
as true now as it was when he made it in the nineteen-twentics: 
* There’s lots of good stuff in Walt Whitman ”’. It is not only the 
unique subject-matter, but also its manner of presentation by the 
poet—the directness, the blunt style, half prose and half poetry, 
which attract composers, and these, I do believe, have felt impelled 
to write music to such words, for the same reason that Whitman 
felt impelled first of all to set down the words on paper, for he wrote, 
so he himself says, at the commands of his nature “as total and 
irresistible as those which make the sea flow, or the globe revolve ”’. 


MODERN METRES 


By Max KENYON 


Tue object of this article is to show that complitated rhythms, as 
they are often called, should be treated with a reasonable suspicion. 

It is difficult to write clearly and gracefuily on aesthetics, a 
subject on which writing tends to become involved and dull. To 
make my argument as plain as possible I should like not only to 
restate platitudes but also to use a technical word too often over- 
charged with emotion—the word “soul”. By this word I mean 
merely that inward part of man, mortal or immortal, which is 
reached by the senses. 

What is the difference between metre and rhythm? An old 
question, and there are endless answers, but here may it be taken 
that the metre is the bare mathematical time succession of sounds, 
while the rhythm is what the soul makes of them? A clock ticks 
metrically, and a railway train travelling at even speed moves 
metrically over the metals. But the listening ear translates a 
rhythm to the soul. It is not possible for the soul to perceive metre 
only, it will always transform any succession of similar sounds, foot- 
falls, hooves of a horse cantering on tarmac, a girl practising even 
scales, into rhythm. 

If the sounds are too quick, the noise becomes a continuous 
sound. <A car in bottom gear makes an ugly burr because of the 
speed with which each internal combustion explosion follows its 
predecessor. If the soul cannot make a rhythm out of too fast a 
movement, it is equally unable to make a rhythm out of too slow a 
step. A minute bell consists of a succession of isolated events and 
does not form a pattern. Metrical patterns of sounds moving too 
quickly or too slowly cannot be transmuted into rhythm by the soul. 

As the drum beats on every third left foot in a slow march, the 
soul understands isolated percussions: as the drummer quickens, 
but keeps even beats, the soul will grasp a rhythmic significance, a 
pattern will be made out of the even beats, until, as the drummer 
approaches the roll, the inward listening animal begins to lose 
grasp and at last understands only a distant thunder. At first there 
was an individual incoherence; at last, a collective. 

But let us change this image of the drummer and the drum to a 
stick hitting the pales of a fence. If we suppose the stick to be 
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travelling with very great rapidity, the soul would not even be 
called upon to make an effort, for the physical ear itself would 
receive no message. Very fast vibrations, such as the squeaks of a 
bat, that flying piccolo, cannot be heard at all. As the stick slowed, 
the pulses would first come within the range of the ear, but the soul 
would make nonsense out of the high-pitched ugly squeak. As the 
sound descended through the chromatic scale to the natural sound 
of wood against the paling, then, and then only, could the soul be 
awakened. The taps would then be formed into, let us say, an 
iambic tread; and though these taps might come to the ear at 
exactly equal intervals, the soul would persist with its iambs, and 
no effort of the will or intellect could change them to trochees, how- 
ever much the intellect was aware that the sounds were in them- 
selves neither. What the soul comprehends is all, though it may 
happen that the hypocritical intellect would report what it should 
have heard. Then let us suppose the stick slows: tap after tap, until 
the impact is so soft and gentle that the ear cannot perceive. But 
long before that the soul would have ceased to take interest. 

The inward animal, snug in the heart of a man, hears nothing, 
nor does his sensual outer envelope. Then the outer envelope 
receives a message at the ear, but perhaps the inward animal makes 
nothing of it. But suddenly the inward being cocks an ear: some- 
thing has got through to him. Not a noise: he cannot discern a 
noise. It must be a pattern. The pattern persists. The pattern 
dwindles and fades. The inward animal sleeps. The outer 
envelope is still alert, but soon even that ceases to respond to the 
slow dull sensations of a series of events now too subtle for it. 
Perhaps the stick, in its movements from the speed of sound itself to 
the speed of the shadow of a gnomon, has taken ten hours. Only, 
perhaps, for one hour will the physical ear have perceived sound, 
and only perhaps for ten minutes will the soul have perceived, not 
sounds, for that it cannot do, but pattern: rhythmical pattern. 

Plainsong .is the old music written for Latin ecclesiastical prose 
to be sung to. It is very old. It has no metre. It appealed and 
still appeals to many otherwise unmusical people. These may not 
think it is musical beauty which they feel, they may suppose it is all 
part of Mass. From this irregular music the soul makes rhythm as 
it is bound to do unless it is gabbled or drawled. The soul makes a 
pattern from it just as the Church of England soul makes a pattern 
from the comparable beauty of the English prose of the liturgy. No 
effort of will or intellect is needed nor should such an effort be made. 
In the cases both of plainsong and the liturgy the rhythm rises in 
the soul unconsciously out of non-metrical materials. 
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In just the same way the soul makes rhythms out of metrical 
patterns. 


JJ J | 


This is a perfectly straightforward metre, and if it were tapped 
out by some malignant clockwork, the soul would form a rhythm 
out of it, yet irritating rather than beautiful. It is Beethoven’s 
harmony, counterpoint and placing of it within the seventh 
Symphony which makes it impress the soul so much more than a 
simple unadorned metre could ever do. No effort of will or intellect 
can alter this effect of the first bars of the Allegretto, nor can either 
will or intellect help the unmusical soul to perceive what is truly 
there. Yet this metre does more than appeal to the soul: it appeals 
to the body as well. It can be marched or danced to; it sets the 
foot tapping. In short, it appeals both to the inward and to the 
outward animal, and that is why this Symphony was called by 
Wagner the apotheosis of the dance. 

Plainsong is the rhythm of the spirit, the rhythm of prose: 
metrical music such as Beethoven’s is the rhythm of the body as 
well, the rhythm of poetry. 

Thus far the platitudes: there is no original thought in all these 
paragraphs. But I now venture into unknown territory, possibly to 
meet controversy. 

Simplification of metrical pattern does not necessarily mean 
simplification of rhythm as the soul perceives it. A very compli- 
cated metre may be translated into something very simple, while 
this eight-bar phrase, so orderly, so obvious: 


is translated by the soul into something as subtle as it is bewitching. 
The string tone, then the clarinet tone; the siting within the move- 
ment, the character of the preceding rhythms, the pizzicato of the 
cello, the soft chords of the double-stopped second violin assisted by 
viola, all these things and many others, discerned and undiscerned, 
transmute the metre into the most magical and supple of rhythms. 
No formula can give this rhythm, a complicated time-signature is as 
ineffectual a formula as any other for supple rhythm. The greatest 
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technical skill may fail while artless (though Mozart was anything 
but artless) genius will succeed. 

To put this point historically: the insistence upon metrically 
measured music, which the first experiments in opera and in ballet 
made necessary, caused the metrical patterns used by composers as 
the decades rolled on into the eighteenth century to become simpler 
and simpler; and in Mozart they are simplest of all. But this sim- 
plicity of metre allowed for all sorts of richness of polyphony, 
harmony and form, and these things constitute rhythm just as much 
as metre does. During the long autumnal decline of the nineteenth 
century metres often became more complicated and harmony 
became more complicated too, but the rhythmic effect is often 
merely vulgar, for all the technique at the command of the 
composers. 

Textbooks, which are one of the means of passing on technique 
from one generation to another, used to mislead during the last 
century by making no distinction between rhythm and metre. 
Stainer, in an examination question, asks students to ‘* clothe the 
following rhythm with melody and harmony ”’: 


But this is a metre, not a rhythm, and what the soul will perceive 
depends not upon this metric pattern, but precisely on the melody 
and harmony with which it is “ clothed”, which word is itself 
absurd, for clothes leave the body unaltered, but melody and 
harmony may alter completely the whole character of a metre. 

Suppose a modern textbook-writer of composition for students 
required them to use the following metric pattern as a basis for a 
composition; it might be thought, at first sight, that the almost 
baffling signature and the intricate and quick metronome marking 
made for very complex rhythm: 


= 120 


Ex.4 ddd led dd 


But what this metre, as translated by Bartok in the exact middle of 
his fifth string Quartet, becomes in its passage from the receptive 
ear to the interior of being is something crudely simple: 


d.=120 


dd) [J dd) [J ddd ddd | 
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In just the same way the soul makes rhythms out of metrical 
patterns. 


This is a perfectly straightforward metre, and if it were tapped 
out by some malignant clockwork, the soul would form a rhythm 
out of it, yet irritating rather than beautiful. It is Beethoven’s 
harmony, counterpoint and placing of it within the seventh 
Symphony which makes it impress the soul so much more than a 
simple unadorned metre could ever do. No effort of will or intellect 
can alter this effect of the first bars of the Allegretto, nor can either 
will or intellect help the unmusical soul to perceive what is truly 
there. Yet this metre does more than appeal to the soul: it appeals 
to the body as well. It can be marched or danced to; it sets the 
foot tapping. In short, it appeals both to the inward and to the 
outward animal, and that is why this Symphony was called by 
Wagner the apotheosis of the dance. 

Plainsong is the rhythm of the spirit, the rhythm of prose: 
metrical music such as Beethoven’s is the rhythm of the body as 
well, the rhythm of poetry. 

Thus far the platitudes: there is no original thought in all these 
paragraphs. But I now venture into unknown territory, possibly to 
meet controversy. 

Simplification of metrical pattern does not necessarily mean 
simplification of rhythm as the soul perceives it. A very compli- 
cated metre may be translated into something very simple, while 
this eight-bar phrase, so orderly, so obvious: 


is translated by the soul into something as subtle as it is bewitching. 
The string tone, then the clarinet tone; the siting within the move- 
ment, the character of the preceding rhythms, the pizzicato of the 
cello, the soft chords of the double-stopped second violin assisted by 
viola, all these things and many others, discerned and undiscerned, 
transmute the metre into the most magical and supple of rhythms. 
No formula can give this rhythm, a complicated time-signature is as 
ineffectual a formula as any other for supple rhythm. The greatest 
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technical skill may fail while artless (though Mozart was anything 
but artless) genius will succeed. 

To put this point historically: the insistence upon metrically 
measured music, which the first experiments in opera and in ballet 
made necessary, caused the metrical patterns used by composers as 
the decades rolled on into the eighteenth century to become simpler 
and simpler; and in Mozart they are simplest of all. But this sim- 
plicity of metre allowed for all sorts of richness of polyphony, 
harmony and form, and these things constitute rhythm just as much 
as metre does. During the long autumnal decline of the nineteenth 
century metres often became more complicated and harmony 
became more complicated too, but the rhythmic effect is often 
merely vulgar, for all the technique at the command of the 
composers. 

Textbooks, which are one of the means of passing on technique 
from one generation to another, used to mislead during the last 
century by making no distinction between rhythm and metre. 
Stainer, in an examination question, asks students to ‘* clothe the 
following rhythm with melody and harmony ”’: 


But this is a metre, not a rhythm, and what the soul will perceive 
depends not upon this metric pattern, but precisely on the melody 
and harmony with which it is ‘‘ clothed”, which word is itself 
absurd, for clothes leave the body unaltered, but melody and 
harmony may alter completely the whole character of a metre. 
Suppose a modern textbook-writer of composition for students 
required them to use the following metric pattern as a basis for a 
composition; it might be thought, at first sight, that the almost 
baffling signature and the intricate and quick metronome marking 


made for very complex rhythm: 


= 120 


d 


But what this metre, as translated by Bartok in the exact middle of 
his fifth string Quartet, becomes in its passage from the receptive 
ear to the interior of being is something crudely simple: 


d-=120 


Ex.58J dd) [J dds | 
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Well, my inward animal may be a very poor specimen of the 
breed of soul: it is not for me to deny it. But no effort of my will or 
intellect (to use technical terms) can in the least influence my soul 
in the way of altering the rhythmic pattern it insists on creating 
from Bartok’s difficult metres. The music goes too fast for metrical 
subtlety, but not so fast as to be a mere blur. As a result, the 
message is simplified to the syncopated or cross-accented 6—8 
passage I have discerned. I should be sorry if this were read as an 
attack on Barték, passages from whom, indeed in the two, slow 
movements of this very Quartet, seem to me emanations from 
genius. But perhaps I am attempting to attack those who consider 
him a genius because he sometimes uses very complicated time- 
signatures, and who deduce from this undoubted fact that his 
rhythms are necessarily just as complicated. 

Many twentieth-century composers wish to escape from 
rhythmic patterns of too great a simplicity and many non-creative 
musicians, from practical conductors to theoretical scholars, cast 
glances afar at eastern music and back at ecclesiastical plainsong. 
There would appear, however, to be no foundation for their hope 
that modern composers such as Bartok are in fact advancing 
towards a metrical freedom comparable with that enjoyed by prose. 
For a complicated time-signature merely means itself: that is to say, 
a complicated metre. Poetry which is metrically complicated is no 
nearer prose than is a limerick. Music which is metrically compli- 
cated is as far off as Mozart from either plainsong or eastern music. 
Both these latter can, it is true, be shaped and squeezed into time- 
signatures and bars, just as prose can often be presented as blank 
verse, using a good deal of licence: 


if the Devil 
Should take his hammer and smite in shivers all 
And every piano of our European world, 
So that in broad Europe there were not one piano 
Left soundable, would the harm be great ? 


Poetry has no time-signature: the following however, in order 
to obtain a jump between the syllables “ tat’? and “ fak ”, which 
jump is of course rhythmic and not an affair of mere metre, uses a 
number of deliberate distortions in the ordinary poetic metre, 
similar to a complicated Bartékian device: 


Macavity, Macavity, there’s no one like Macavity, 

He’s broken every human law, he breaks the law of gravity. 
His powers of levitation would make a fakir stare, 

And when you reach the scene of crime—Macavity’s not there! 
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But Old Possum is no nearer prose because his simple rhythmic 
effect is metrically complicated, while the Carlyle letter quoted 
from remains just as much prose as ever it was. 

The only non-metrical prose music so far known to mankind, 
plainsong and eastern music, is unaccompanied, and we have the 
option of linear music of this sort, or of concer. :d music of the sort 
we and our forefathers have enjoyed for ten generations. The only 
compromise is that of the school of polyphonic writing which 
culminated in the work of Byrd and Palestrina, in which the 
metrical accents of each vocal part could be (but were not always) 
so disposed as to preclude any total metrical effect. If it is sung at 
a reasonable pace, the soul makes rhythms of it, and very beautiful 
rhythms, too. But the composers wrote no time-signatures nor 
bars-lines, for these there could not be. And in this music we have 
the one and only example of a bridge which does exist between 
poetical, metrical music and prosaic, non-metrical music: both are 
inevitably rhythmic if sung or played at reasonable speed, and 
prosaic here does not, of course, mean matter of fact ”’. 

Assuming it is the case that the sort of metrical music which 
arose at Florence about the year 1600, which culminated in Mozart 
and has I think lived on its capital ever since, changing in a wonder- 
fully varied and luxuriant autumn to our own day; if this autumn 
is now winter and if there is never a major or a minor leaf left 
unfallen, it is understandable that composers should wish to re- 
discover the spring of irregular music. But complicated metres are 
no paths to Tudor or to Muslim fields. 

This does not mean that I feel Barték and other experimenters 
have been or are mistaken. Let us consider how the metrical major- 
and minor-mode music arose. Some poets and dilettantes in a 
small capital city of a small state, a society in which everyone knew 
everyone else, felt, at the close of the Renaissance, that it would be 
both interesting and delightful to perform Greek dramas in the 
vernacular. They could translate old texts, of Euripides or 
Sophocles, or they could write new tragedies using Greek mythology 
as a basis. They were aware that the Greeks used music in their 
dramas, but they could not discover what this music was. The 
musicians of this limited circle, not men of any very great ability, 
offered to try. Using the sort of sounds they heard in church, by a 
process of the straight-waistcoating similar to that with which I have 
insulted Carlyle, they produced a music, dull in itself, which 
answered a dramatic purpose. From this amateur origin of limited 
purpose came the Mozart tune noted earlier on in this article: one 
of the most amazing instances of cause and effect in the history of 
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any art. What the hospitable and wealthy Florentine who had 
performed the new Greek dramas in his villa would have made of 
concerted music for five instruments none of which was in existence 
in his day (though their prototypes were), playing a music, now 
polyphonic and now homophonic, now rhythmically plain and now 
rhythmically subtle, we do not know. But if history tells us any- 
thing, it tells us that he would have been dreadfully angry and 
accused the players of producing something which was ‘not music. 
Yet such were the unknown results of his new experiments. 

In a similar way we may suppose that, if western civilization 
still exists in a hundred and fifty years from now, musicians may 
play remarkable music on improved instruments, and that the 
music may well derive from Schoenberg and Bartok. These com- 
posers may indeed sound as superficially similar to our successors as 
Peri and Caccini do to us. But Schoenberg’s and Bartok’s theories 
and practices in the way of atonal music and complicated metres 
may have been largely forgotten and in any case totally ignored. 
Nevertheless, the music of the future, that desired freedom from 
metrical bonds, may be evolved from some incidental product of 
their studies. 

Although it may be felt that all is as right as may be with our 
contemporary composers during a period of what is almost uni- 
versally regarded as a period of transition, all is not so well with all 
our commentators, because of a tendency inherited from the last 
century to think something complex an evolutionary advance on 
something simple. In the field of rhythm I have tried to show that 
it is not the written complexity that matters but what the soul 
makes of it, and that it may well make something simple. Not that 
this means the music is any the worse. But if it is the worse, it 
means that the modern simplicities are not as good as the ancient 
ones, and our composers, equal though they may be to those of 
three hundred years ago, are inferior to those of the great epochs of 
accomplishment. 


| 
| 
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English Chamber Music: the History of a Great Art, from the Middle Ages to 
Purcell. By Ernst H. Meyer. pp. 318. (Lawrence & Wishart, 
London, 1946). 30s. 


‘*In vocall, the Itallians, and in the instrumentall musick, the 
English excelled *’, recalled Roger North of his youth in mid-seventeenth- 
century England. And this had been the general opinion, so that 
Mersenne, wishing to illustrate the music of the viols in his ‘ Harmonie 
universelle ’ of 1636, chose an English Fantasy. To-day, thanks to a few 
honoured scholars and musicians, we can again enjoy our vocal madrigals 
and church music; but Dr. Meyer’s is the first full-length study of their 
instrumental counterpart. The minuteness with which he has examined 
it, and the sense of discovery and excitement with which he clothes it, 
are wholly admirable. ‘To have completed such a work in face of the 
appalling difficulties of war-time scholarship, with libraries closed and 
little leisure left for writing, is a very great achievement. 

The pioneer to whom we owe the living revival of our early instru- 
mental chamber music was Arnold Dolmetsch, to whom Dr. Meyer pays 
a fitting tribute, without however respecting his conviction that early 
music just as much as new will inevitably lose something of its meaning, 
and not only of its outward colouring, if it is transferred to other 
instruments. ‘‘ There is nothing’’, writes Dr. Meyer, “‘ to be said 
against the performance upon modern violins, violas and cellos of old 
music intended for viols’’. True, there is something, even much, to be 
said for using the violins which lie to hand rather than learning the 
viols which do not; but there is one objection which cannot be brushed 
aside: many of the best viol fantasies are so thickly scored and so 
polyphonically elaborate that they cannot be made clear, still less 
beautiful, on the violin family, whose tone is both more opaque and more 
blending than the faintly reedy viol tone. 

It is probably as a consequence of basing the majority of his judgments 
on desk or piano examination that Dr. Meyer, in his liberal selection of 
musical examples, has seldom chosen those which wear best in actual 
practice on their own instruments. Artistic judgments are very personal 
matters, and Dr. Meyer is fully entitled to his own conclusions; but it is 
perhaps significant that “‘ very charming ”’ is the highest praise which he 
can accord to Jenkins’s profoundest fantasies, from the 5-part set, which 
will yield their intimate and complex beauty only on viols, while he 
reserves his warmer admiration for the busier but also much less moving 
4-part works, which approach a viol'nistic style. The same preference 
for energetic rather than contemplative themes seems evident throughout, 
and leads to a cordial appreciation of several composers (Hingston, 
Christopher Gibbons and others) whom most viol players would dismiss 
for minor fry. 

After somewhat exaggerating, and ascribing unconvincingly to 
authoritarian motives, the medieval church’s hostility to instruments, 
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Dr. Meyer traces the actual structure of the fantasy form in considerable 
detail. North’s derivation from the sixteenth-century Italian fantasia or 
ricercare as well as from the purely English In Nomine probably came 
nearer the truth than Dr. Meyer’s almost exclusive ascription to the latter 
parentage; while the Florentine nuove musiche took an earlier share in 
shaping our monodic party, itself distincter from our traditional but 
continuing polyphonic party, than is here made clear. But these are 
small blemishes on a mainly skilful piece of musical detection, leading up 
to a very interesting though still not wholly convincing discussion of the 
unexpected collapse of English native music after Purcell, in which the 
social changes here adduced were undoubtedly operative in some 
degree. 

Concerning Dr. Meyer’s preoccupation with dialectical materialism 
and his earnest application of it to the history of English music, I should 
have nothing to say beyond disagreeing with its exaggerations while 
conceding some more general connection between social and artistic 
changes, if it were not that it has led him, I am sure unconsciously, into 
a number of statements at variance with fact. Thus he is at liberty to 


opine that “ the artist . . . could indeed draw up plans for the battle of 


lite which would stimulate and inspire his fellows with new energy and 


optimism ”’, but not to state that “ the predominance of the element of 


pleasure and diversion did not become apparent in musical life until the 
end of the sixteenth century ’’, nor that Byrd “ was the first to express the 
wish that his music ‘ might happely yeeld some sweetness, repose and 
recreation’ ”’’; for here Castiglione and Boccaccio and many others, from 
Homer downwards, belie him, not to mention common sense. 

History is strewn with the wrecks of statements beginning “‘ so and so 
was the first ...°’ Dr. Meyer himself takes a welcome hand in demolish- 
ing some of them, in the very act of setting up others in their place. 
Whatever the explanation of the strange Ut Re Mi themes of the later 
sixteenth century, it is certainly not that ‘* the composers began to invent 
instrumental melodies *’ and found this *‘ so difficult... that they at 
first used the most obvious and simplest motifs: fragments of the scale! ” 
The early sixteenth-century lutenists, violists and virginalists are alone a 
sufficient refutation. Whatever the source of the primarily improvised 
art of ornamental divisions, already perfected by those self-same instru- 
mentalists (especially the Spaniards Narvaez, Cabezon and Ortiz), it 
certainly did not “‘ originate ’’ with Lupo and the Jacobean ‘“ consorts of 
the ‘ golden age *”’. Hingston was not “ the first to add violins to the 
bass viols when using in his duos and trios the concertant-ornamental 
technique ’’, unless indeed, as is possible, I have not correctly understood 
this last portmanteau term; at least, the phrase “‘ concertante’ and 
ornamental *’ is used elsewhere in connection with Coperario; and works 
by Coperario for one and two violins with bass viol, which must be a 
good quarter of a century older, are in Christ Church Library, Oxford. 
Locke did not introduce “ the first orchestral tremolo ’’, being demon- 
strably anticipated in this by Monteverdi; nor ‘ the first crescendo, 
diminuendo and ritardando in the history of music ’’, except it may be in 
the sense of written indications, Caccini having prescribed the first two 
features and Frescobaldi the third close on three-quarters of a century 
before,with not the smallest air of innovation. 
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‘These are peccadilloes. But why stigmatize medieval music as 
“ passionless’’, as if there were no distinction between the naivest 


Jaux-bourdon and the sophisticated ferocity of Pérotin ? Why obscure the 


important truth that Tudor middle-class prosperity conduced to an 
astonishing outpouting of chamber music by crediting ‘“ historical 
necessity with the evolution of chamber music prepared during 
‘a painful process that dragged on for centuries’ until ‘‘ with the new 
conception of life the artist’s imagination was freed from its medieval 
letters’? Why refer to ** panic . . . among the composers of polyphonic 
church music’ leaving only “a minority”’ to go on writing it after 
Elizabeth’s Injunctions of 1559 (here referred to as ‘‘ Cranmer’s Reform ”’, 
rather strangely in view of his prior martyrdom), when in actual fact 
almost all the major Elizabethan composers continued to produce it 
freely, the actual explanation being that neither the Latin tongue nor the 
polyphonic texture were under any interdict for domestic use, and that 
Elizabethan piety and musicality combined in maintaining a steady 
demand, until Cromwell himself expressed that well-known preference 
for Deering’s Latin motets—in the privacy of his own chamber—which 
puzzles Dr. Meyer into finding Cromwell “ inconsistent ’’, and would 
presumably have puzzled him still more if he had described Deering 
correctly as a Catholic instead of incorrectly as a “ pronounced Angli- 
can’’? | am afraid that the only inconsistency lies between what 
happened and what in Marxist theory should have happened. 


It is further part of this theory to assume that with the increasing 
influence of Puritanism (‘‘ doomed by its character to be unfriendly to 
profound music *’) compiex polyphony ‘‘ demanded a far more attentive, 
intellectually alert and emotionally subtle attitude .. . than the new era 
would allow ’’, so that ‘‘ towards 1640 it was, indeed, only a small circle 
in London and Oxford . . . usually associated with the hated Anglican 
outlook ” who practised it. In support, Campion is cited (“‘ in music we 
yield the chief place not to every harsh and dull confused Fantasy *’) as 
speaking, in 1613, “for the general public’’, when he was actually 
speaking for the new monodic party, and in any case passing no censure 
on those fantasies which are not harsh, dull and confused. Next comes 
Simpson’s undoubted lament on the decline of the fantasy; but this was 
in 1667, over a quarter of a century too late for Dr. Meyer’s purpose. 
Wood’s description in 1659 of the Oxford Puritans, whose love of 
instrumental music is interpreted by Dr. Meyer, without evidence, as a 
love of “‘ light and airy ’’ instrumental music, is not collated with other 
passages in the same diary showing that serious viol consorts were much 
favoured there. Mace in 1676 and North in 1728 both confirm the 
eventual decline of the polyphonic fantasies; yet even North, who was not 
born till 1653, was brought up on them. Barnard’s printed anthology of 
1641 becomes “ an official collection of Catholic tunes and polyphonic 
motets ... taken over bodily into the Anglican service *’ with English 
words: “‘ no clearer proof of the retrospective attitude of the Church need 
be offered *’; yet, as its Preface plainly states, it is merely a convenient 
assemblage of the ordinary manuscript church music of its period. There 
is no evidence, so far as I am aware, that “ polyphony became a symbol 
of the ‘good old times’... against the rising flood of bourgeois 
Puritanism ”’, except in the strictly limited controversy over what was 
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fitting music for public worship—a century-old controversy by Barnard’s 
day. No, it was not the Puritan atmosphere that destroyed English 
polyphony as such; it was the Gallic fashions of the Restoration court, 
added to the break-up of many of the great county families where 
domestic polyphony had so marvellously flourished. 

The argument that a Puritan utilitarianism was tainting Caroline 
music, causing it to be praised for its healing powers, as an aid to digestion 
and the like, while no great man would give so trifling a study more than 
his casual attention, rests on citations hand-picked from the small change 
of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century convention. An excellent sample 
will already be found in Case’s * Praise of Musicke ’ of 1586, and indeed 
the whole argument could as easily be turned against Dr. Meyer’s “ age 
of plenty’? as against his ‘“‘ ominous change... between 1620 and 
1642’, on which I can see no reason to pick as ominous for instrumental 
polyphony except the necessity of demonstrating the decadence to be 
expected under an autocracy whose “ irresponsible flippancy must have 
appeared disgusting to such genuine artists and thinkers as were close 
enough to observe it without being too close to criticize it.”’ 

The following (pp. 190-91) is worse than handpicking; it is, though 
not, I am sure, deliberately, misrepresentation: 

Ardour gives way to cool, scientific detachment in the references to music 

Less and less is heard of the element of beauty, the imponderables of music. . . 

Thomas Mace . . . has music laid out in his mind in two categories and two 

categories only: ** sober-civil Musick "’, and ** solid-divine Musick ”’, the art of the 

Church. 

Compare Mace (* Musick’s Monument’, the Civil Part, p. 118): 

Musick speaks so transcendently . . . to the Internal, Intellectual, and Incom- 
prehensible Faculties of the Soul. . . . I have been more Sensibly, Fervently, and 

Zealously Captivated, and drawn into Divine Raptures, and Contemplations, by 

Those Unexpressible Rhetorical, Uncontroulable Perswasions . . . than ever yet I 

have been, by the best Verbal Rhetorick . . . Some Sweet, and Heavenly Genius, 

of Spirit; Mystically and Unapprehensibly . . . Dispossessing the Soul, and Mind, 
of All Irregular Disturbing, and Unquiet Motions; and Stills, and Fills it, with 

Quietness, Joy, and Peace; Absolute Tranquility, and Unexpressible Satisfaction. 
Cool? Scientific ? Without ardour ? 

In detail, too, there are unnecessary errors: that the “ lyra da braccio, 
(yra viol and archiviola ”’ are “‘ all of the lyra family ’’, for example (my 
italics); that the rather hard and straight viol bow is ‘‘ much softer and 
more curved than that of the violin *’; or that ‘‘ while modern instruments 
respond to the utmost subjective expression . . . the viols speak by them- 
selves ** (a theory which I cordially invite Dr. Meyer to test, either from 
the early treatises or in person by mastering the viol). 

1 am genuinely sorry to have to point out so many mis-statements, big 
and small, in what is so evidently a labour of sincere enthusiasm. But 
unfortunately mis-statements of this kind are extremely difficult to 
catch up with if once they pass unchallenged into print. 

R. D. 


Muste and Society: England and the European Tradition. By Wilfrid Mellers. 
pp- 160. (Dennis Dobson, London, 1946). 8s. 6d. 
Unless dealing narrowly with technique, any modern history of music 
should ** attempt to relate idiomatic evolution to the social and economic 
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concepts that went to produce it’. Let us neither accept Mr. Mellers’s 
title grudgingly, as ‘‘ inevitable sooner or later’, nor hail it as “* long 
overdue ”’, for he makes no new departure. He is, however, first to lay 
the new stress, fully justifying his approach by his knowledge of the 
byroads as well as the highroads of our literature, his flair for the social 
knowledge to be gained at any point of survey along their course, and his 
ability to put himself into the skin of all types and generations of com- 
posers. He asks: “‘ Is this texture symbolical of its time, or was its 
composer born too early or too late? What made him a lone idealist? 
Had he more happy contemporaries across the Channel ? Whence the 
decline from creative participation in music to passive éntertainment from 
musicians ? 

‘These questions state simply what Mr. Mellers means by “ relating 
idiomatic evolution to . . . concepts ”’, and those who resist irritation at 
his hubbub of abstractions, translating his jargon into English, will be 
hugely rewarded, for his thinking is as clear and invigorating as his prose 
is formless and ugly. He grinds no political axe; the jargon is rather that 
of a college set than of bookstall sociology. Spared ideologies and 
reactions, we are laden with standpoints and viewpoints; “ baroque ”’ is 
applied without definition to differing types of verse and music; and the 
pedantry which spells medieval ’’ with a diphthong, or writes an 
harmonic discord ’’, refers in the same paragraph (p. 45) to “ the 
harmonic resolution which the vocal modes didn’t need and hadn't got ’’. 
That the implied academic snobbery utterly belies the author’s character 
is known both to those who have heard him speak and those who have 
profited from his excellent articles and reviews. Indeed his misguided 
indulgence in abbreviation may be an attempt to reflect the familiarity 
of speech; but there is no reason why conversation need be as ugly as this: 

Granting the singularity of Elgar and Delius, what were, we have to ask, the choices 


open to the composer who worked in the early years of the century? He could 
hardly imitate Elgar—an honest sensibility would hardly feel like that any more. 


when it can be as fluid as this: 

{Elgar} did his society more than justice, and to do that he had to be in some ways 

spiritually naive. 
and if it is felt that even the second quotation bandies abstractions, let it 
be recognized, though the author failed to do so, that to write upon his 
chosen subject in clear sentences and with a precise vocabulary needs 
unusual scrutiny. Scrutiny would have rejected three dribbling words 
for a Saxon spondee, “‘ they lack ”’, to end this period: 

In all Holst’s later music you can see his struggle with the problem in the odd 

interaction of dance metres with his tonally and rhythmically wavering, speech-like 

lines, and in his use of ground basses and pedal points to give these lines a stability 

Which they haven't intrinsically got. 

This writing shows us the language of a Cambridge no longer 
disciplined by translation from the classics, nor retaining compulsory 
Saxon, Gothic, Old High German or Icelandic for its English tripos. 
The new men, rightly seein; the importance of training in criticism, and 
reflecting in their periodical, *‘ Scrutiny’, their attention to periods of 
literature formerly undervalued, should make it their special care that 
they allow no debasement of our language towards radio and newspaper 
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fitting music for public worship—a century-old controversy by Barnard’s 
day. No, it was not the Puritan atmosphere that destroyed English 
polyphony as such; it was the Gallic fashions of the Restoration court, 
added to the break-up of many of the great county families where 
domestic polyphony had so marvellously flourished. 

The argument that a Puritan utilitarianism was tainting Caroline 
music, causing it to be praised for its healing powers, as an aid to digestion 
and the like, while no great man would give so trifling a study more than 
his casual attention, rests on citations hand-picked from the small change 
of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century convention. An excellent sample 
will already be found in Case’s ‘ Praise of Musicke ’ of 1586, and indeed 
the whole argument could as easily be turned against Dr. Meyer’s “* age 
of plenty”? as against his ‘‘ ominous change... between 1620 and 
1642 °’, on which I can see no reason to pick as ominous for instrumental 
polyphony except the necessity of demonstrating the decadence to be 
expected under an autocracy whose ‘‘ irresponsible flippancy must have 
appeared disgusting to such genuine artists and thinkers as were close 
enough to observe it without being too close to criticize it.”’ 

The following (pp. 190-91) is worse than handpicking; it is, though 
not, | am sure, deliberately, misrepresentation: 

Ardour gives way to cool, scientific detachment in the references to music. . . . 

Less and less is heard of the element of beauty, the imponderables of music. . . . 

Thomas Mace . . . has music laid out in his mind in two categories and two 

categories only: “* sober-civil Musick ’’, and “* solid-divine Musick ”’, the art of the 

Church. 

Compare Mace (* Musick’s Monument’, the Civil Part, p. 118): 

Musick speaks so transcendently . . . to the Internal, Intellectual, and Incom- 
prehensible Faculties of the Soul. . . . I have been more Sensibly, Fervently, and 

Zealously Captivated, and drawn into Divine Raptures, and Contemplations, by 

Those Unexpressible Rhetorical, Uncontroulable Perswasions . . . than ever yet I 

have been, by the best Verbal Rhetorick . . . Some Sweet, and Heavenly Genius, 

of Spirit: Mystically and Unapprehensibly . . . Dispossessing the Soul, and Mind, 
of All Irregular Disturbing, and Unquiet Motions; and Stills, and Fills it, with 

Quietness, Joy, and Peace; Absolute Tranquility, and Unexpressible Satisfaction. 
Cool? Scientific ? Without ardour ? 

In detail, too, there are unnecessary errors: that the “* lyra da braccio, 
lyra viol and archiviola”’ are “ all of the lyra family ’’, for example (my 
italics); that the rather hard and straight viol bow is ‘‘ much softer and 
more curved than that of the violin *’; or that ‘‘ while modern instruments 
respond to the utmost subjective expression . . . the viols speak by them- 
selves *’ (a theory which I cordially invite Dr. Meyer to test, either from 
the early treatises or in person by mastering the viol). 

I am genuinely sorry to have to point out so many mis-statements, big 
and small, in what is so evidently a labour of sincere enthusiasm. But 
unfortunately mis-statements of this kind are extremely difficult to 
catch up with if once they pass unchallenged into print. 

R. D. 


Music and Soctety : England and the European Tradition. By Wilfrid Mellers. 
pp. 160. (Dennis Dobson, London, 1946). 8s. 6d. 


Unless dealing narrowly with technique, any modern history of music 
should ** attempt to relate idiomatic evolution to the social and economic 
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concepts that went to produce it’’. Let us neither accept Mr. Mellers’s 
title grudgingly, as ‘‘ inevitable sooner or later ’’, nor hail it as ‘* long 
overdue ’’, for he makes no new departure. He is, however, first to lay 
the new stress, fully justifying his approach by his knowledge of the 
byroads as well as the highroads of our literature, his flair for the social 
knowledge to be gained at any point of survey along their course, and his 
ability to put himself into the skin of all types and generations of com- 
posers. He asks: “Is this texture symbolical of its time, or was its 
composer born too early or too late? What made him a lone idealist? 
Had he more happy contemporaries across the Channel ? Whence the 
decline from creative participation in music to passive éntertainment from 
musicians ? ”’ 

‘These questions state simply what Mr. Mellers means by “ relating 
idiomatic evolution to . . . concepts ’’, and those who resist irritation at 
his hubbub of abstractions, translating his jargon into English, will be 
hugely rewarded, for his thinking is as clear and invigorating as his prose 
is formless and ugly. He grinds no political axe; the jargon is rather that 
of a college set than of bookstall sociology. Spared ideologies and 
reactions, we are laden with standpoints and viewpoints; *‘ baroque ”’ is 
applied without definition to differing types of verse and music; and the 
pedantry which spells ‘* medieval’ with a diphthong, or writes ** an 
harmonic discord ’’, refers in the same paragraph (p. 45) to “ the 
harmonic resolution which the vocal modes didn’t need and hadn't got ’’. 
That the implied academic snobbery utterly belies the author’s character 
is known both to those who have heard him speak and those who have 
profited from his excellent articles and reviews. Indeed his misguided 
indulgence in abbreviation may be an attempt to reflect the familiarity 
of speech; but there is no reason why conversation need be as ugly as this: 

Granting the singularity of Elgar and Delius, what were, we have to ask, the choices 


open to the composer who worked in the early years of the century? He could 
hardly imitate Elgar—an honest sensibility would hardly feel like that any more, 


when it can be as fluid as this: 
{Elgar} did his society more than justice, and to do that he had to be in some ways 
spiritually naive. 


and if it is felt that even the second quotation bandies abstractions, let it 
be recognized, though the author failed to do so, that to write upon his 
chosen subject in clear sentences and with a precise vocabulary needs 
unusual scrutiny. Scrutiny would have rejected three dribbling words 
for a Saxon spondee, ** they lack ’’, to end this period: 

In all Holst’s later music you can see his struggle with the problem in the odd 

interaction of dance metres with his tonally and rhythmically wavering, speech-like 

lines, and in his use of ground basses and pedal points to give these lines a stability 

Which they haven't intrinsically got. 

This writing shows us the language of a Cambridge no longer 
disciplined by translation from the classics, nor retaining compulsory 
Saxon, Gothic, Old High German or Icelandic for its English tripos. 
The new men, rightly seein; the importance of training in criticism, and 
reflecting in their periodical, ‘ Scrutiny’, their attention to periods of 
literature formerly undervalued, should make it their special care that 
they allow no debasement of our language towards radio and newspaper 
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jargon, which prefers ** the communiqué intimates that the situation is 
still critical *’ to ** the note says that the town is still in danger’’. When 
** realized persistently supplants ** recognized when the question 
or ** the problem ”’ occurs where neither question nor problem but only 
a task is manifest, when ** the position English music found itself in’ or 
‘the musical situation’’ is preferred to Burney’s “ state of English 
music *’, when disparates such as “ Bax ’’ and “ Delius’s genius ** are com- 
pared, *‘may”’ is confused with * might’? and a fine paragraph spoilt 
by the finish, ‘* something very critical had happened ”’, it is fortunate 
that we do not take the style for the man. No quotation to follow is made 
for ill-natured commentary upon its prose style; yet one can hardly 
quote the hits of Mr. Mellers’s hit-and-miss writing without including 
either the villainous misuse of single words or a chain of otiose parentheses. 
‘The great merit of ‘ Music and Society’ is that it makes the reader 
think for himself, sending him to his shelves as often when provoking him 
to contradiction as when reminding him of beauty to be examined afresh: 
By the time we reach such a phenomenon as ‘ The Beggar’s Opera’ we can see the 
beginning of that patronizing attitude to the “ folk’? which would have been as 
inconceivable to Byrd as to the mediaval composer who used the tunes of folksong 
along with plainsong ... [p. 93]. Dr. Pepusch (an intelligent man with a genuine 
respect for the English tradition so far as he understood it) dresses up the ‘* quaint 
old * tunes according to Gay’s diatonic prescription; but in a great work such as 
Bull’s * Walsingham * Variations it is impossible to say which is the more beautiful, 
the folk tune itself, or the art composer’s realization of its polyphonic and figurative 
possibilities. ...*° The Beggar’s Opera’ is a typical manifestation of middle-class 
culture in its desire to “ get it both ways "’: for if on the one hand it patronizes the 
folk, on the other it administers a ** realistic ’’ rebuff to that aristocratic Italianate 
convention which the middle-class public wou'' have no truck with; it patronizes 
one and jeers at the other and it has no unde ©!) ading of what either stood for. 
One may not wholly agree with that, nor with the dictum that Handel’s 
music had ** no relation to the English language or the English musical 
tradition’, but passages of generalizations should net be quoted as 
coxcombry without the chain of evidences which the author never fails 
to adduce. He comments with penetration, for instance, upon the 
differences between Handel’s and Scarlatti’s texture, and upon those 
composers who resisted Handel's foreign yoke, such as Roseingrave and 
Joseph Gibbs, the King’s Lynn musician whose name is missing from 
“ Grove’. Mr. Mellers cannot be detected in suppressing or selecting 
evidence, and though he must do so unconsciously, few writers have so 
well smothered their preconceptions. He does not exaggerate the 
homogeneity of medieval society and art, and his chapter on the English 
renascence is illuminating and just. He is naturally most interesting when 
dealing with the seventeenth century: 
The coffec-house manner addresses itself 0 an audience; it is a platform manner, 
not the embodiment of a heroic conczption of civilization such as Louis XIV wished 
to exemplify in his personal demeanour, but the deliberate assumption of a knowing 
smart-aleckism such as Charles I] adopted with (considering the fate of his pre- 
decessor) an understandably worldly-wise cynicism. The court of Louis may not 
have had the rich and spontaneous union between artists and people that charac- 
terized Tudor England, whereby folk-speech and dramatic poetry, folksong and 
art-music were mutually inter-dependent [Oh, Mr. Mellers!|], as were artists and 
people; but within its more limited and sophisticated circle it did have a similar 
reciprocity. (Lully’s airs, we should remember, were whistled by errand boys, and 
were even absorbed into French tolksong—an interesting inversion of the more 
natural process in Elizabethan England). 
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‘This is an important book— important enough to need careful reading 
by anyone who wants to make long or short contribution to the desired 
new History of English Music. ‘There is room for more than one such 
history, and one hopes that Mr. Mellers himself will soon undertake a new 
and fuller * England and the European Tradition’. Parts of his present 
book were gathered for lectures to adult classes. * Music and Society ’ 
could form an excellent basis for an adult sessional class wherein members 
show intelligence and critical ability together with the usual bewildering 
disparity of musical training. ‘The subject allows diverse treatments, and 
scarcely a page of the book can fail to bring profitable discussion: 

On the one hand the Christian humanism of the Diggers and Levellers (with its 

economic connotations) was swamped in the Cromwellian dictatorship; and 

Puritanism, for all its many virtues, perpetuated the wicked distinction between 

religion and life, God and art, which would have been unintelligible to the mediaval 

mind and which, however highminded Cromwell's intentions, played into the hands 
of the forces, stultifying to the human spirit, that we now know as Big Business. On 
the other hand any chance of a civilized autocracy was now out of the question 
because the Civil War had exiled the aristocracy on the continent where, deprived 
of their traditions, the weaker rapidly degenerated into a set of irresponsible game- 
sters and debauchees incapable of establishing a code of values even if they had 
wanted to. After 1688 even the more intelligent and serious-minded of the Whig 
aristocracy became increasingly preoccupied, in the middle-class manner, with 

“the City’, whereas on the continent the aristocratic code entailed leisure and 

artistic “* cultivation”. And whilst such a man as Marvell may in the middle years 

of the century still reconcile all that was best and most humane in Puritanism with a 

genuine aristocracy of feeling (summed up in the affiliations of his poetry with 

Jonsonian urbanity), thereby indicating the way in which our civilization might 

have developed; [why semicolon ?] one has only to compare his rhythmic poise— 

or for that matter Vaughan’s or Herbert’s—with the vulgar lilt of the Restoration 
lyric to see how completely, by the end of the century, any hopes of such a fusion 


were disappointed, 
Would not a little scrutiny, such a little, have given us the full range of 
Mr. Mellers’s remarks, without bracket, parentheses or parenthetical 
commas, without jargon, and without offence against grammar ? 


A. H. 


The Oxford Harmony. By R. O. Morris. Vol. 1. pp. 139. (Oxford 
University Press, 1946). 10s. 6d. 


Musical biography tells us that an occasional composer has been more 
or less self-taught and that in such cases his procedure was intense 
observation of the works of earlier musicians and unremitting study of 
their methods. It is not given to the general student to possess such a 
sense of observation or to undergo the self-imposed rigours of a vast 
trial-and-error system. For centuries past treatises have been written on 
various aspects of the principles of composition as they obtained at various 
periods. Some of them have had little reference to teaching the subject, 
but far more were cancerned with the distillation of the principles of 
technique as shown by the practice of representative composers and so 
codified as to have the significance of rules which were to be applied in 
the working of given exercises. In many cases it is obvious that the 
compiler produced his often dreary manual after a careful reading of the 
equally dull works of earlier writers and that little real research had been 
done to find the fundamental reasons for the plenitude of seemingly 
pointless restrictions. It is small wonder that students often feel 
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themselves to be at the mercy of academic hokey-pokey, especially when so 
many rules seem to be at variance with the technique of modern composers, 
largely because the theorist has neglected to state the broad principles oj 
the developments of the subject, given no reasons for the rules—such 
reasons are usually related to the contemporary notions of tonality—and, 
lastly, provided no models from the works of the great composers. ‘This 
last is surely a grave omission, for the student confronted with ** made- 
up’ examples subconsciously suspects he is being trained to produce 
scholasticisms that will please the eye of some medieval crank of an 
examiner, 

The guidance of the student as he struggles with the difficulties of 
expressing himself in written sounds has been along many and varicd 
paths. The situation of the past generation, which was taught figured 
bass in the hope that an understanding of harmony would follow is 
now reversed by the teaching of harmony as a means of understanding 
figured bass on the occasions when it necessarily obtrudes itself. Counter- 
point and Harmony are no longer considered as separate entities but as 
being so closely inter-related that the study of one without the other is 
just plain silliness. ‘The general strategies and tactics employed by the 
great company of authors in their search for the ideal plan of teaching 
have been so varied that the publication of yet another book invites 
immediate investigation as to the approach in developing a technique that 
will create something musical, or near-musical. 

Dr. Morris, in his Vol. I of the ‘ Oxford Harmony’, begins by 
recommending that study be confined to three-part chords during the 
carly stages. He gives several reasons for this view in order to meet 
possible objections. Few will quibble and some might add further reasons 
in support. Quite reputable composers were not averse to writing large 
tracts of music in three parts. Considerable attention is given to the 
various forms of unessential notes and their use in the early stages of study. 
‘This, together with the three-part writing, should be a useful guard against 
the so frequent subjection to the tyrannical hymn-tune, but it is surprising 
to read at the end of Chapter VIE and when the chord of the dominant 
seventh and elementary modulation have been disposed of that ‘ this is 
about the right moment at which to begin the study of counterpoint ’’. 
‘The suggestion smacks of the archaic, the more so as much space is 
devoted a little later to matters which would have been treated sufficiently 
had counterpoint started alongside harmony. 

At the end of each chapter are instructions as to the figuring of such 
chords as have appeared therein. ‘This, if only teachers will stress its 
importance, should enable the student to read and play from the 
undistorted scores of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century composers. 

Modulation is treated in a rather sketchy, optimistic and high-handed 
fashion, that hardly helps in obtaining an understanding of the difficulties 
which rear up when trying to move smoothly through a series of tonalities. 


We read: 


It is not intended here that anything in the way of remote or abstruse chromatic 
and enharmonic modulation should be attempted ; that is the province of the 
second volume of this book. But there seems no reason why one should not 
enlarge, to a@ certain extent, the restricted field of modulation covered by the 
five related keys. 
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And at the end of the chapter we are faced with exercises that will cause 
the student to do some hasty re-reading of the previous page and a half. 

Dr. Morris’s attitude towards ** consecutives *’ is blended of tolerance 
and a certain harshness. His harshness is directed mainly against implied 
consecutives, but his strictures are a little hazy. (In bar 4 of page 52 
he contravenes one of his own rules given in the bracketed paragraph on 
page 13). A reasonable tolerance is shown by his attitude to the less 
blatant forms of consecutives. Rules without reasons are a cause of 
rebellion. It is unfortunate to read: 

The reason for these [prohibited consecutives| is matter for speculation and 
discussion between instructor and pupil. It is a most interesting question, but 
space forbids us to enter into it here and now. We shall just accept the prohibitions 
at their face-value, as one of the generally received conventions of “ classical ’ 
music, 

A few lines of explanation would at least have pointed the direction the 
speculation should take. Such space could have been provided by the 
omission of the definitions of conjunct, disjunct, similar and contrary 
motion and some simple information about duple, triple and quadruple 
time, all of which should be known by readers who are not expected to 
need an explanation of false relation. 

This first volume goes as far as the chord of the ninth, treats many 
forms of unessential notes and ends with an excellent chapter on the 
harmony of the Bach chorale. ‘This final chapter is the only one giving 
examples from actual compositions. ‘The rest have that fixed stare of the 
synthetic, W. G. 
Miracle in the Gorbals: a Study. By Arnold L, Haskell. pp. 63. (Albyn 

Press, London). &s. 6d. 


A monograph on a single ballet may be quite a good platform for a 
broader survey, for a small field may provide a view over a wide horizon. 
But then one must be long-sighted; and Mr. Haskell, though he has 
one or two excellent chapters on the details and growth of this ballet, 

seems afraid to examine the wider issues he raises, and, I think, evades 
the opportunity which he seems to invite of a very ——- discussion 
of the treatment in ballet of a realistic and topical theme. It is not 
enough to say, as he does in his epilogue (which he labels * Warning ’ 
that Anthony ‘Tudor enlists the services of Freud, Jooss talks of war a 
peace, Helpmann of slum clearance ’’. If any of these choreographers 
talked they would obviously be failures, for ballet is not conversation. 
Jooss’s greatest ballet, ‘The Green Table’, grew out of a myth, a 
visionary experience in the cadre of which it remained. ‘This is not the 
place to discuss the relative success or failure of his subsequent ballets, 
the themes of which sounded no less exciting when expounded in words, 
But the question is so very interesting that one is surprised that Mr. Haskell, 
having broached it in his epilogue, should end tamely with the truism, in 
large print, ** Ballet must appeal to the eye ’’. Of course it must; it is the 
nature of the appeal, and its almost infinite variety, which it would be 
interesting to discuss. ‘lo say that ballet must return to the way of Fokin 
is not really very interesting. ‘There is no one Way. 

It is in Chapter IV of his very short text (half the book consists of 
photographs) that Mr. Haskell is most enlightening. He traces the 
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growth of the ballet from the moment of its conception by the scenarist 
and choreographer, and shows admirably the closeness of their collabora- 
tion and the gradual enlistment of the other two partners, Edward Burra, 
the decorative artist, and Arthur Bliss, the composer. This partnership, 
one of the most successful in modern ballet, is vividly described, and it is 
interesting to learn that Arthur Bliss has great knowledge of the plastic 
arts and is a collector of pictures; also that he worked with Benthall’s 
full scenario and Burra’s designs spread out before him. We learn, too, 
that it was Bliss ‘‘ who saw El Greco in the Gorbals and suggested a study 
of his hands and gestures”’. The absolute clearness of Helpmann’s 
picture of his ballet no doubt had much to do with the superlative success 
of the musical score, which is in a different street from ‘ Adam Zero’, 
and without any of the /ongueurs which placed so severe a strain on the 
choreographer of ‘ Checkmate.’ 

We are given in a short paragraph a valuable picture of Helpmann as 
choreographer-producer: 

Robert Helpmann assembled his company on the usual bare stage and went 
over his story in detail, acting every réle, as | saw Fokin do in Petrushka. A choreo- 
grapher with this rare gift of mimicry can save endless rehearsals and carry his 
company with him. From the very first the company responded with enthusiasm, 
as they built up the ballet on a stage chalked out to show the space available to 


them. ‘The movements of hands and the grouping were indicated from reproduc- 
tions of El Greco, which the dancers studied. 


Mr. Haskell also has some interesting things to say on the rdéle of 
Diaghilev in the creation of ballets. Though the text is unnecessarily 
abbreviated and not altogether satisfactory, this is a distinguished 
production, intelligently planned. The photographic illustrations, all 
except two of which are by Edward Mandinian, are admirable. The two 
exceptions, by J. T. Knight, are equally effective. B. de Z. 


The Orchestra in England: a Social History. By Reginald Nettel. pp. 206. 
(Cape, London, 1946). 12s. 6d. 


In many respects this book is a valuable contribution to musical- 
social history. Valuable because the relationship between the two, which 
is here so naturally assumed and so ably argued, will be new to the 
majority of general readers to whom it is directed. The principal stages 
of the rise of orchestral music in this country are traced through an 
impressive assembly of well-documented facts. 

In his preface the author claims not to have written yet another 
textbook on orchestration, but adds that the first five chapters are devoted 
to instruments and manner of performance in the pre-Haydn-Mozcart 
period. It is unfortunate, therefore, that in these matters he has been 
unable to do more than reflect and amplify the assumptions which have 
coloured the pages of previous books. Condemnations of the legendary 
crudity of the eighteenth-century wind instruments are reiterated 
and backed up by the charges of Hawkins and Burney. A valiant attempt 
to square these charges with the total picture occasionally results in such 
tail-chasing as the following: ‘“‘ The eighteenth-century musician had not 
only to create new musical forms and train players to play them, but he 
had to wait for instrument makers, working in co-operation with the 
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players, to improve their instruments until the sounds the composer 
wished to issue from them became possible.” 

It is clear from these opening chapters that the author is embarrassed 
by the implication of what he ought to think and say, which leads away 
irom his admirable conclusions. It is all the more regrettable, therefore, 
that whenever he grows specific on matters of instrumental detail, he 
should score so many ** outers *’, which, although asserted as facts, have 
all the appearance of guess-work. It is said, for instance, that boxwood 
* .. . stands up well to climatic changes, but is a difficult wood from which 
to produce a good tone ’’, whereas of course, box and pear woods are 
tonally ideal but very susceptible to damp, warping and cracks. Cornetts 
and serpents ** shriek ’’ and ** grunt ”’ in these pages in the best nineteenth- 
century tradition of Berlioz et Cie. Oboe and bassoon come in for the 
stock castigation. On one page Boyce is charged with deafness for 
writing in the tenor register of the bassoon—for which, by the way, 
Handel] set a precedent as early as 1717 in the ‘ Water Music ’—and on 
another with a prophetic vision of what would happen to the instrument 
during the next hundred years. The whole important question of hand- 
horn technique is side-tracked in a reference to Weber and Beethoven, 
which confuses the “open’’ notes in ‘ Freischiitz’ with Beethoven’s 
use in the ninth Symphony, a completely different use which includes the 
celebrated scale of Ab for the solo fourth horn in the slow movement. 

Although in no way invalidating the main thesis of the book, these 
comparative blemishes mislead rather than assist in forming a true picture 
of the orchestra in its early stages. Had they been more accurate in 
detail they would have served all the better to support the author in his 
task. As it is, we close the book with his own dictum on our lips; 
‘* Contemporary prejudices are as valuable as contemporary records.” 


FE. H. 


Brahms and Keats: a Parallel. By Charles Neider. pp. 13. (Orion Press, 


New York, 1946). 

This pamphlet attempts something in the nature of the wrong-headed 
and unconvincing parallels drawn by the late Arnold Schering between 
Beethoven's sonatas or quartets and certain plays by Shakespeare. ‘They 
were fancies easily exposed as unfounded by criticism, but at least there 
was no doubt that Beethoven had known Shakespeare. Mr. Neider can 
adduce no evidence at all that Brahms had ever heard of Keats, or wished 
to hear of him, and the fact that the composer had several other English 
authors in his library, all in German‘ translations, would rather seem to 
point to his having some use for a few of them, but not for the author of 
the * Ode to a Nightingale’. Yet it appears that Mr. Neider has found a 
close resemblance between that poem and the slow movement of Brahms’s 
first Symphony—his ‘ discovery’, he calls it, as though it were an 
incontrovertible fact which had merely been overlooked before he 
stumbled on it. 

Mr. Neider says it is his *‘ idle habit to categorize people and things ”’, 
which prompts the question whether idle habits ought to be made the 
subject for discussion in print. To do him justice, it must be said that he 
did not seek out this curious resemblance; it was forced on his notice by 
the pastime of declaiming the Ode to the accompaniment of a gramophone 
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record of Brahms’s movement, which he then gradually found to conform 
to Keat’s poem not only in mood—which is plausible enough—but in 
the matter of details and general shape. 

Unfortunately for him—and perhaps fortunately for those who would 
rather have their music and their poetry unencumbered with super- 
stitions—Schering’s fantastic notions have shown abundantly how easy 
it is to persuade oneself that such mysterious cross-currents have passed 
between poets and composers who, and whose works, have nothing 
whatever to do with each other. That should be enough. Where so 
eminent a scholar has failed to make himself convincing amateurs are not 
likely to be more persuasive. 

That the Brahms E major movement more or less fits the form of the 
Ode is true; but what other movement cast in the form of ABA with a 
double coda would not, if anyone were determined to think so ? 
Mr. Neider, however, does admit an ** only serious discrepancy ”’ in the 
middle section (which suggests that there must be others, though less 
serious), and he tells us that here Brahms “ found it musically necessary 
to exploit the new subject (B) beyond the limits of the stanza”. He 
seems to have caught the trick of proving a case by an exception directly 
from Schering. And by the time we have reached p. 8, from which the 
passage just quoted is taken, we find it definitely suggested that Brahms 
actually worked to the measure of Keat’s poem. In fact, as early as p. 4 
we read that * the last lines [of the eighth stanza] 

Was it a vision, or a waking dream ? 

Filed is that music:—-Do I wake or sleep ? 
are beautifully and faithfully [reviewer's italics] rendered’. With the 
aid of a table setting the lines of the Ode against the ** corresponding 
bars of Brahms’s slow movement one may discover a certain resemblance 
in this particular instance; but one feels certain that this is purely 


coincidental on finding others as wide of the mark as possible. If 


Mr. Neider can believe that the passionate first-and-second violin phrases 
at bars 34~36 represent ** Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last grey hairs ”’, 
one must think him capable of believing anything. Indeed, his pamphlet 
shows that he is; but he will induce belief in few others. Or so one must 
hope, for after Schering’s aberrations one reads Mr. Neider with 


apprehension when he says that ** perhaps an extensive examination of 


Brahms’s works, particularly the symphonic works, will disclose further 
instances of parallelism which are at present unknown.” E. B. 


The Musical Works of William Henry Fry in the Collections of the Library 
Company of Philadelphia. By William Treat Upton. pp. 33. (Free 
Library, Philadelphia, 1946). 

This well-printed little pamphlet is called a ‘* research bulletin of the 
Free Library of Philadelphia ’’ and pays homage to a forgotten American 
composer who was among the first, if not the very first, to try his hand at 
romantic opera: William Henry Fry (1815-64), European correspondent, 
and later music critic, of the ‘ New York Tribune’. The public collec- 
tions of his native town now preserve what appears to be an almost 
complete series of his compositions, consisting of three operas (two of which 
were performed}, choral and orchestral works, string quartets, etc., mostly 
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in autograph scores. ‘The author of the descriptive catalogue and of the 
short introductory sketch, Mr. Upton, has already left his mark on musical 
bibliography as the editor of the revised (1945) edition of Sonneck’s 
‘Early Secular American Music’. His statement that among Fry’s 
works “could be found much that might well be heard to-day—not 
solely as an historical exhibit, but as music capable of making its own 
authentic and individual appeal, even to twentieth-century ears *’, is borne 
out by the fact that extracts from Fry’s ‘ Leonora’ opera (1845) were 
indeed successfully performed at a New York “ Pro Arte” concert as late 
as 1929, in an arrangement, | think, by Otto Kinkeldey. A. L, 


Vincent d’ Indy: la jeunesse (1851-1886). By Léon Vallas. pp. 301. (Albin 
Michel, Paris, 1946). Fr. 240. 

he author is already known favourably in England by his substantial 
book on Debussy, and he announces a Franck book, ‘ The True Story of 
César Franck’, in preparation. There will obviously have to be, too, 
a continuation of the present volume; and an article, ‘ La Mélodie de 
Vincent d’Indy’, which appeared last year in ‘La Revue Musicale ’, 
indicates that this will include a more general consideration of d’Indy’s 
art than would have been appropriate in this account of the musician’s 
formative years. 

Vallas’s work is good. ‘There is sympathy without adoration, and there 
is full but not overbearing use made of original sources. Not too much to 
say is that the book is fascinating, both for its pictures of a period and for 
the central portrait. A sanguine period! That is something it is a pleasure 
to read about. The 1870-71 war was a shock, painful but not all- 
demolishing in the way of the wars our sadder century has known. It 
was a shock fatal to the frippery of the French second empire, but actually 
salutary for the youth of the next decade. At niaeteen the Vicomte 
Vincent d’Indy played a man’s part in the siege of Paris. He came out of 
uniform into no mortally wounded world. The Paris of the 1870s and 
1880s was wonderfully vital. They were delightful decades, and for no 
one more than a young, spirited and serious-minded musician, especially 
if his material circumstances were fortunate. It is pleasant to read of the 
life of such a musician, happy in his gifts, with a mission and a way all 
indicated—the mission, namely, of enriching his country’s music through 
the lessons in seriousness he had learnt across the Rhine. 

One must admire the author’s skill in presenting a character. And, to 
begin with, the family life in which d’Indy’s character developed is 
interesting. The d’Indy’s were not quite grandees, but a good family, 
whose seat had from the sixteenth century been at Chabret in the 
mountains of the Vivarais, and who had given France many soldiers. 
Vincent d’Indy’s strong-willed grandmother, the Comtesse Rézia d’Indy, 
dominated his early life. She was a family dictator, and he, motherless 
from his birth, was her pet. We receive a striking impression of this 
formidable lady. With nothing farther from her mind than a professional 
musician in the family, she saw to it that her sons and grandchildren were 
given musical instruction well above the average. It is interesting to 
learn that, years before Vincent’s birth, his uncle, the Vicomte Wilfrid 
d’Indy, had had lessons (in 1842) from César Franck. Wilfrid was all his 
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life a composer, but seems never to have trespassed beyond the traditions 
of French comic opera. Vincent then, inherited a musical disposition, as 
well as a sound body, vitality of spirit, obstinacy, pride of race, high notions 
of conduct and duty, and charm. We see his good head— which is still a 
little less than a very great man’s head—in Fantin-Latour’s famous group 
in the Louvre, ‘ The Wagnerians’, with its jutting chin, high forehead 
and deep and somewhat fanatical eyes. Vincent d’Indy the man reminds 
us a little, sometimes, of Hubert Parry and sometimes of Rimsky-Korsakov. 
When he had learnt hardly more than the ABC of his art he was already 


playing the pedagog among his high-spirited young cousins. One of 


these, Isabelle de Pampelonne, was the sweetheart of his adolescence, and 
her he married when he was twenty-four, after some mild family 
opposition on the grounds of their cousinship. ‘* Love and music, the two 
wings of the soul!’ ‘These words in Berlioz’s Memoirs he underlined in 
red. At+the marriage ceremony his friend Charles Langrand improvised 
on the harmonium of the village church. Afterwards, to the question, 
* Was my Offertory all right ?”’, d’Indy answered: “* Not bad! But you 
modulated into the subdominant; and that simply isn’t done!” 


The obstacles in his path towards music were not terrible. In face of 


his obstinacy and a measure of public success the family gave way 
gracefully. Pasdeloup rehearsed a symphonic scherzo he had composed 
at the age of nineteen. Within a few days of his admission to the 
Conservatoire (January 1874) Pasdeloup played publicly his* Piccolomini’ 
overture (later re-written as the second movement of the ‘ Wallenstein ” 
trilogy); and such critics as Reyer and Adolphe Jullien were cordially 
encouraging. Not for a minute was his head turned. Very comfortably 
off after his grandmother's death, he yet worked as hard as any penniless 
student, playing the kettle-drums at the Opéra-Comique, learning the 
horn well enough to play in public, training a choir and accompanying 
here, there and everywhere. In his old age d’Indy, to his family’s 
indignation, romanticized this period, having apparently come to the 
point of believing he had been penniless, whereas, as Vallas says, his 
income was the equivalent of £1,000 a year. If he played the piano in 
dance bands, copied music and deputized in orchestras for drummer or 
horn-player, it was really for the sake of musical experience. Vallas says: 

All his lite his wish was to be not a man of the world, but a professional musician. 


He created and fostered a legend of himself as a musical workingman, as he created 
and fostered a Franck legend far different from the facts of the case. 


The facts about Franck we look forward to finding in Vallas’s 
coming book. Here he corrects d’Indy’s assertion, made in his reminis- 
cences, that for years he used to go to Franck for lessons at six in the 
morning. His book of appointments shows that the lessons (‘* except, 
perhaps, the first of all’’) were at three in the afternoon. Charles 
Bordes used to say of this relationship: ** Le pére Franck a été formé par 
ses éléves”’. Evidently there is something curious in the fact that all 
Franck’s memorable works belong to the last phase of his life, after he 
had come into contact with these ardent young spirits, d’Indy, Duparc, 
Alexis de Castillon and the rest. How attractive they are—Castillon 
(who died young) perhaps above all! They explored together the 
Wagnerian forest, by means of the piano scores, and after Sachs’s scene 
in the third act of * Meistersinger * Castillon, overcome by his feelings, 
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“ went off to kneel by the sofa, with his face buried in his hands”, A 
young world! 

D’Indy was ardent and naif, modest and high-principled. He bowed 
himself before Gounod, Saint-Saéns and Massenet, with their brilliant 
gifts, and then broke with all three on perceiving flaws of chayacter. He 
was charmed by Massenet’s* Marie- Madeleine ’, and asked the composer: 
‘* How did you manage to get such heavenly ideas?’’ To receive the 
answer: ** Oh, you don’t imagine I believe in all that cant! But people 
like it, and we must give the public what it wants ”’. That finished off 
Massenet for d’Indy. His admiration for Saint-Saéns was turned into 
contempt during the hatching of a scheme he and Dupare had in mind for 
the presentation of a series of foreign compositions in Paris, notably 
Wagner’s. The sympathy of fellow-musicians was enlisted, but Saint- 
Saéns stood aloof. When pressed he said: ** If we begin playing Wagner 
in Paris, what will become of the rest of us?’ D’Indy could not forgive 
such meanness. Gounod was pompous. No sooner was the youthful 
admirer admitted to his presence than he struck three D’s on the piano. 
He seemed to invite a comment, but d’Indy had nothing to say. He 
struck the same notes again; and a third time. Then he asked: ** You 
don’t see the point, young man? Don’t you know what those three 
D’s mean? Eternity! D’Indy wrote him down a humbug. 

He was not in Germany long enough to see the seamy side of Wagner 
and Liszt, and Brahms discouraged scrutiny of any sort. Vallas’s interest- 
ing account of d’Indy’s pilgrimages is mainly based on letters, but he has 
had to rely on d’Indy’s memory in old age for the tale of the rebuff admini- 
stered by Brahms. It was in the summer of 1873, at Tiitzing in Bavaria. 
D'Indy had with him a copy of Franck’s ‘ Rédemption ’, a present from 
the composer to Brahms. A knock brought Brahms hinself to the door. 
The visitor was not invited within. The colloquy was brief. Brahms put 
Franck’s score aside casually. On the young man’s saying timidly that 
he would like to hear Brahms play one of his own works, the master 
answered: “Ich spiele kein Klavier!’ Nothing remained to say but 
good-bye. But Vallas thinks that d’Indy may have exaggerated the 
brevity of the encounter, out of resentment at Brahms’s evident disdain 
for Franck and his score. Liszt, on the other hand, received d’Indy 
charmingly. The pilgrim was, all the same, not blind to a touch of 
theatricality in him. On his first visit, inadequately announced, d’Indy 
had the surprise of seeing the great man spring up with a histrionic 
gesture of malediction. He drew back into the outer room. After a few 
minutes Liszt, now all amiability, reappeared, having put on a long 
black cassock. He had recently been admitted to one of the minor orders 
of the Roman church, and made a point of being so dressed before receiving 
anyone. D’Indy was soon invited to turn up every morning for breakfast. 
Vallas thinks that some injustice in d’Indy’s later attitude towards Liszt 
is to be explained by an excessive loyalty to Franck. He could not bear 
to recognize the debt which Franck obviously owed to the cyclic system 
of Liszt’s symphonic poems. Liszt was enthusiastic at that moment over 
some new scores received from Russia, and it was then and there that 
d'Indy was introduced to Rimsky-Korsakov’s work. 

At Bayreuth he was allowed to see but not to approach the presiding 
divinity, who was then on the last lap of the composition of * Gétterdam- 
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merung ’. Cosima noiselessly opened two doors, and at the end of the 
vista the visitor had a back-view of the composer standing at a high desk 
and nervously scattering sheets of music about the room. He was 
allowed the privilege of gazing for seven or eight minutes. He did not 
speak with Wagner until the ‘ Parsifal’ festival of nine years later, 
though he went to Bayreuth for the first festival (1876). 

By the time at which this book ends d’Indy had written some of his 
best pieces, ‘ Wallenstein *, * Le Poéme des montagnes ’, ‘ Saugefleurie ° 
and ‘ Le Chant de la cloche’. He was a recognized and esteemed if not 
a beloved master. Duparc, after “ Le Chant de la cloche ’, wrote to him: 


Now that you are master of the public you ought to lead it by the ears, launch 
out on works of a clearer conception, more robust, more alive, tackle a real drama, 
one where people live and hate and love and die—not a sort of dramatic symphony, 
in which the symphony stifles the drama or the other way about. 


How far our author considers his hero to have carried out this behest 
we must wait for the second volume of his excellent work to find out. 
This being a French book, need it be said that there is no index ? 


R. C. 


Musiciens romantiques. By Robert Pitou. pp. 195. (Paris, Albin Michel, 
1946). Fr. 135. 

The subjects are: Beethoven (who, the author decides, after all, was 
not a romantic composer), Weber, Schubert, Chopin, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Berlioz, Liszt and Wagner. The manner is exclamatory and 
hearty, the stuff rather flimsy. It is not very promising to be told on 
p. 10 that Mendelssohn’s contribution to romanticism was by way “ of 
rendering more supple the rigid framework of the sonata, and even that 
of the symphony ’’—since the contrary is rather the truth. The author 
makes a bogy of the ** sacrosanct rules °’ of the classical sonata, which he 


describes as “‘ an unalterable scaffolding, with obligatory repetitions of 


phrases and melismata, expositions and recapitulations, rather childish 
contrasts between forle and piano, slightly solemn introductions always 
involving the same number of bars, then towards the end a series of 
sham sorties to put off the final cadence, noisy and reassuring.”” ‘‘ Ina 
word *’, he goes on, “ the same sacrosanct logical order which ordained 
that the contemporary opera would be no more than a juxtaposed 


succession of numbers’’. We are left in the dark as to the classical 


sonatas he had in mind. 
“Take the Octet!’ he says, when citing examples of Beethoven’s 


cheerful and sanguine moods. Whose Octet? Beethoven’s eighth 
Symphony is called “ that Flemish fair’’. Mendelssohn is credited with 
the composition of ‘Israel in Egypt’. ‘* At the Diisseldorf festival 
(1833), we read, “ his ‘ Israel in Egypt’ won for him the title of 
director of music. Encouraged by the welcome accorded to his oratorio, 
he worked with a will at his * St. Paul ’.’” Weber’s best-known sonata is 
said to be in the key of Ap minor. There is a warm-hearted chapter on 
Schubert, but some confusion appears between ‘ Die schéne Miillerin ’ 
and ‘ Die Winterreise’. ‘The hero of the ‘ Winterreise * is described as a 
miller, and the first of the * Winterreise > songs as the miller’s first song. 
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The author sums up Schubert’s miseries: ‘‘ Conflict with his father, 
incessant battles with publishers and theatre managers, a frustrated 
betrothal, disappointments among his friends, persistent lack of success ”’. 
But this is a catalogue more romantic than fair. Schubert was happy in 
his friends and family relationships; his music was adored by those whose 
opinion he cared for; there is no record of any unhappy love-aflairs. 
Schubert’s misfortune was another, not in Robert Pitrou’s list. The 
essay on Berlioz is, biographically at least, rather more substantial, the 


author having the important French Berliozian literature to draw upon. 
R. C, 


Claudio Monteverdi. By Domenico de Paoli. pp. 335. (Hoepli, Milan, 

1945). L. 200. 

Among the first Italian publications to reach this country after the 
long suspension of musico-cultural relations this book is especially welcome 
as a reminder that serious Monteverdi research has been kept up in the 
mother-country of the ‘‘ divine Claudio’’ despite the stringencies of 
war. Professor de Paoli’s volume fills a serious gap in the music libraries 
of its country and more than justifies its appearance at this juncture; for 
apart from G. F. Malipiero’s documentary volume (Milan, 1930)— 
publishing for the first time all the available letters, prefaces and 
obituaries and offering only a superficial survey of Monteverdi's life—this 
is the first full-scale biography of Monteverdi published in Italy and 
written by an Italian musicographer. The patient and painstaking 
research previously offered by E. Vogel (1887), L. Schneider (1921) and 
H. Pruniéres (1924) in their earlier books on the same subject detracts 
nothing from the value and timeliness of de Paoli’s more recent contribu- 
tion, which contains a wealth of new information, partly inspired by 
Giacomo Benvenuti, de Paoli’s mentor and friend, whose scholarly work 
devoted to Monteverdi had aroused much attention in the last years 
before the war and whose untimely death during this war will come as a 
shock to the many students who have benefited from his fascimile edition 
of Monteverdi's Incoronazione di Poppea (1937). 

To mention first the most important and far-reaching results of this 
research: the authenticity of Monteverdi's penultimate opera, * II ritorno 
d’Ulisse in patria’ (1641) is being seriously questioned by de Paoli, 
whereas Benvenuti (after careful investigation of the Vienna autograph 
of this score) goes even farther, maintaining that it cannot possibly be a 
genuine work by Monteverdi. (Cf. of, cit., p. 316 ff., and G. Benvenuti’s 
pamphlet ** I] ritorno d’ Ulisse non é di Monteverdi ’’, in * Gazzettino ’, 
May 17th 1942, published on the occasion of a production of this opera 
during the ‘‘ Maggio Musicale ’’, May 1942. On the basis of Benvenuti’s 
previous research (cf. especially his scholarly article “ Il manoscritto 
veneziano della’ Incoronazione di Poppea’’’, Riv. Mus. Ital. XLI, 
Fasc. 2, 1937, containing the strongest criticism against the editorial 
methods of G. F. Malipiero) de Paoli, while admitting the general indefi- 
niteness of its character, hesitates in the face of a musical treasure like 
Penelope’s first monologue to declare the work unauthentic throughout. 
He throws up the interesting suggestion that the score of 1641 (the manu- 
script copy of which, now in Vienna, he believes to date from not earlier 
than the eighteenth century) may have been the recipient of some sections 
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of a Ulysses opera by Monteverdi, performed at Bologna as early as 1630 
(op. cit. pp. 284 ff and 318 ff). 

On the basis of Benvenuti’s previous research de Paoli comes 
to the conclusion (fully shared by the present reviewer) that a// the existing 
manuscripts of Monteverdi’s works (including the copy of the * Lamento 
d’Arianna * [Florence, Bibl. Naz. Mss. Cl. XIX, No. 114]) are merely the 
products of copyists, with the sole exception of the Sinfonia before Scene 1, 
Act I of * Poppea’ interpolated later (reproduced in facsimile, of. cit. 
p. 232) and certain marginal notes and corrections in the musical manu- 
script of this opera, which he believes to be the only genuine musical 
notations from Monteverdi's own hand. 

Perhaps the most exciting surprise is revealed in the Appendix to the 

present volume: three hitherto unpublished aneite (i.e. monodies for 
voice and continuo), which represent a first and welcome addendum to 
Malipiero’s complete edition in sixteen volumes. These three little songs 
are taken from a collection of arias and songs edited by Monteverdi's 
friend and printer, A. Vincenti (1634), and two of them are ostensibly 
variants of ** Su, su, pastorelli’* and ** Perché se mi odiavi”’ from Book IX 
of madrigals (posthumously published in 1651). Their folk-tune-like 
melodies and dance rhythms, interrupted by almost operatic recitative 
episodes, are strongly characteristic of the style of late Monteverdi, 
anticipating much later * Neapolitan ’* developments, as for instance in 
the buffo scenes of * Poppea*, which seem very much akin to these 
discoveries. De Paoli very sensibly offers a facsimile reprint as well as a 
modern transciption of the three pieces. The fact that newly discovered 
inedita are forthcoming so soon after the final issue of Malipiero’s 
‘complete *’ edition (1942) augurs well for the future. Perhaps de Paoli 
or one of his Italian colleagues will be lucky enough to exhume the still 
missing score of * Arianna’! <A * Lamento d’Erminia’ (from Tasso’s 
* Gerusalemme liberata ’, Canto XIX, 105 bars long) is among the latest 
discoveries. Fausto Torrefranca, the finder, ascribes it to Monteverdi 
dating it between 1610 and 1612) with convincing arguments, published, 
together with a transcription of the piece, in the periodical * Inedito ’, 
No. 2, Rome, 1944, ed. by F. Torretranca and A. Bonaccorsi. The same 
MS volume of the early 17th century, in which this ‘ Lamento d’Erminia * 
has been located, contains also a MS copy of the ‘ Lamento d’Arianna ’, 
thereby robbing the famous Florentine copy of its uniqueness. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to a very attractively presented 
narrative of Monteverdi's life. Many documents, letters and prefaces 
are quoted in full, and skilful use is made of the 121 original letters, now 
preserved in the State Archives of Mantua. On the basis of these 
autographs de Paoli decides in favour of the spelling ** Monteverdi” 
as against “* Monteverde *’, the latter, noticeable in all first prints, being 
only one of the variants found in documents relating to Monteverdi's life. 
The increasing tension in his relations with his employers, the Gonzaga 
princes, and the blind-alley in which Monteverdi's life seemed to lose 
itself so tragically during the vears between his wife’s death (1607) and 
the redeeming appointment as first chapel-master for St. Mark’s (1613 
are high lights in this vividly coloured and well-balanced biography. 

De Paoli’s attempt to explain the enigmatic dualism in Monteverdi's 
liturgical music, which wavers to the last between prima prattica (Flemish 
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polyphony) and seconda prattica (monody and operatic recitative style), 
deserves special mention. He believes that Monteverdi’s Venetian 
appointment hinged on the stipulation to revive there the much-neglected 
canto antifonico in the liturgical services. The musical ultra-conservatism 
thereby imposed on an experimentalist and revolutionary by the procura- 
tors of Venice would thus have to bear its share of responsibility for the 
many archaic da cappella masses and motets found in Vols. XV and XVI 
of the complete edition, to which the equally numerous da concerto numbers 
of definitely progressive character form such a telling contrast. But this 
undeniable dualism of style had already been evident in the pre-Venetian 
archaic mass ‘ In illo tempore ’ and its exceedingly progressive appendix, 
the Vespers of 1610. Was Monteverdi hankering at times after the 
** lost innocence ’’ of the obsolescent Palestrina style ?. Was he afraid of 
the cataclysmic import of some of his own musical innovations ? 


There is hardly any serious attempt at a detailed technical analysis of 
single compositions, the chief aim of the volume being strictly bio- 
graphical. However, the brief and summary descriptions of the madrigal 
books and operas, interrupting the narrative here and there, would 
undoubtedly have benefited from a close study of the manifold essays 
dedicated to various special problems of Monteverdi’s music published in 
several European countries during the last two decades. Obviously 
the war had prevented the author from collecting non-Italian material, 
but in a new edition of this valuable and readable book the present 
bibliographical gaps could easily be filled. 

A final laudatory remark is due to both author and publisher for 
having adorned the volume with admirably chosen and well-reproduced 
illustrations and facsimilies. Among the former is a portrait of Monteverdi 
(facing p. 8) discovered a few years ago in the Ferdinandeum of Innsbruck, 
unmistakable in its essential likeness to the universally known “ old-age ”’ 
picture (from the ‘ Fiori poetici ’, 1644), but doubly attractive as showing 
the “ divine Claudio’ for once in the fullness of life, obviously in his 
mid-forties. The expression of benign melancholy in his eyes is here as 
unique and authentic as any melodic strain from Ariadne’s lament or 


Orpheus’s prayer. H. F. R. 


Gehér und Hoéren. By Willi Reich. pp. 32. (CIBA Zeitschrift, Basle 

[offprint] 1946). 

The author is to be congratulated on the manner in which he has 
covered the ground in this monograph on hearing. He has divided it 
into three sections, all of which should be of value to the student of 
music: (1) ‘ Zur Geschichte der Akustik’; (2) ‘ Geschichtliches zur 
Anatomie und zur Physiologie der Ohres ’; and (3) ‘ Uber Probleme des 


Horens.’ 

The history of acoustics, which is told in Section 1, is perhaps of the 
most interest to readers of ‘ Music & Letters’ because it describes both 
the theory of sounds and the experiments made by students of the subject. 
With reference to the theoretical aspect Dr. Reich delves into it right 
from the elementary beginnings, and takes the reader step by step through 
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merung ’. Cosima noiselessly opened two doors, and at the end of the 
vista the visitor had a back-view of the composer standing at a high desk 
and nervously scattering sheets of music about the room. He was 
allowed the privilege of gazing for seven or eight minutes. He did not 
speak with Wagner until the ‘ Parsifal’ festival of nine years later, 
though he went to Bayreuth for the first festival (1876). 

By the time at which this book ends d’Indy had written some of his 
best pieces, ‘ Wallenstein ’, ‘ Le Poéme des montagnes ’, ‘ Saugefleurie ’ 
and ‘ Le Chant de la cloche’. He was a recognized and esteemed if not 
a beloved master. Duparc, after ‘ Le Chant de la cloche ’, wrote to him: 


Now that you are master of the public you ought to lead it by the ears, launch 
out on works of a clearer conception, more robust, more alive, tackle a real drama, 
one where people live and hate and love and die—not a sort of dramatic symphony, 
in which the symphony stifles the drama or the other way about. 


How far our author considers his hero to have carried out this behest 
we must wait for the second volume of his excellent work to find out. 


This being a French book, need it be said that there is no index ? 
R. C. 


Musiciens romantiques. By Robert Pitou. pp. 195. (Paris, Albin Michel, 
1946). Fr. 135. 

The subjects are: Beethoven (who, the author decides, after all, was 
not a romantic composer), Weber, Schubert, Chopin, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Berlioz, Liszt and Wagner. The manner is exclamatory and 
hearty, the stuff rather flimsy. It is not very promising to be told on 
p. 10 that Mendelssohn’s contribution to romanticism was by way “of 
rendering more supple the rigid framework of the sonata, and even that 
of the symphony *’—since the contrary is rather the truth. The author 
makes a bogy of the *‘ sacrosanct rules ”’ of the classical sonata, which he 
describes as “‘ an unalterable scaffolding, with obligatory repetitions of 
phrases and melismata, expositions and recapitulations, rather childish 
contrasts between forte and piano, slightly solemn introductions always 
involving the same number of bars, then towards the end a series of 
sham sorties to put off the final cadence, noisy and reassuring.”’ ‘‘ In a 
word ”’, he goes on, “* the same sacrosanct logical order which ordained 
that the contemporary opera would be no more than a juxtaposed 
succession of numbers”. We are left in the dark as to the classical 
sonatas he had in mind. 

“Take the Octet!” he says, when citing examples of Beethoven’s 
cheerful and sanguine moods. Whose Octet? Beethoven’s eighth 
Symphony is called “ that Flemish fair *’. Mendelssohn is credited with 
the composition of ‘Israel in Egypt’. ‘At the Diisseldorf festival 
(1833) *, we read, “his ‘ Israel in Egypt’ won for him the title of 
director of music. Encouraged by the welcome accorded to his oratorio, 
he worked with a will at his ‘ St. Paul’.’”” Weber’s best-known sonata is 
said to be in the key of Ap minor. There is a warm-hearted chapter on 
Schubert, but some confusion appears between ‘ Die schéne Miillerin ’ 
and ‘ Die Winterreise’. The hero of the ‘ Winterreise ’ is described as a 
miler, and the first of the ‘ Winterreise ’ songs as the miller’s first song. 
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The author sums up Schubert’s miseries: ‘‘ Conflict with his father, 
incessant battles with publishers and theatre managers, a frustrated 
betrothal, disappointments among his friends, persistent lack of success ”’. 
But this is a catalogue more romantic than fair. Schubert was happy in 
his friends and family relationships; his music was adored by those whose 
opinion he cared for; there is no record of any unhappy love-affairs. 
Schubert’s misfortune was another, not in Robert Pitrou’s list. The 
essay on Berlioz is, biographically at least, rather more substantial, the 


author having the important French Berliozian literature to draw uvon. 
R. C. 


Claudio Monteverdi. By Domenico de Paoli. pp. 335. (Hoepli, Milan, 
1945). L. 200. 


Among the first Italian publications to reach this country after the 
long suspension of musico-cultural relations this book is especially welcome 
as a reminder that serious Monteverdi research has been kept up in the 
mother-country of the “ divine Claudio’’ despite the stringencies of 
war. Professor de Paoli’s volume fills a serious gap in the music libraries 
of its country and more than justifies its appearance at this juncture; for 
apart from G. F. Malipiero’s documentary volume (Milan, 1930)— 
publishing for the first time all the available letters, prefaces and 
obituaries and offering only a superficial survey of Monteverdi's life—this 
is the first full-scale biography of Monteverdi published in Italy and 
written by an Italian musicographer. The patient and painstaking 
research previously offered by E. Vogel (1887), L. Schneider (1921) and 
H. Pruniéres (1924) in their earlier books on the same subject detracts 
nothing from the value and timeliness of de Paoli’s more recent contribu- 
tion, which contains a wealth of new information, partly inspired by 
Giacomo Benvenuti, de Paoli’s mentor and friend, whose scholarly work 
devoted to Monteverdi had aroused much attention in the last years 
before the war and whose untimely death during this war will come as a 
shock to the many students who have benefited from his fascimile edition 
of Monteverdi's Incoronazione di Poppea ’ (1937). 

To mention first the most important and far-reaching results of this 
research: the authenticity of Monteverdi’s penultimate opera, * II ritorno 
d’Ulisse in patria’ (1641) is being seriously questioned by de Paoli, 
whereas Benvenuti (after careful investigation of the Vienna autograph 
of this score) goes even farther, maintaining that it cannot possibly be a 
genuine work by Monteverdi. (Cf. op, cit., p. 316 ff., and G. Benvenuti’s 
pamphlet ‘ II ritorno d’ Ulisse non di Monteverdi ’’, in * Gazzettino 
May 17th 1942, published on the occasion of a production of this opera 
during the ‘‘ Maggio Musicale *’, May 1942. On the basis of Benvenuti’s 
previous research (cf. especially his scholarly article ‘‘ Il manoscritto 
veneziano della’ Incoronazione di Poppea’’’, Riv. Mus. Ital. XLI, 
Fasc. 2, 1937, containing the strongest criticism against the editorial 
methods of G. F. Malipiero) de Paoli, while admitting the general indefi- 
niteness of its character, hesitates in the face of a musical treasure like 
Penelope’s first monologue to declare the work unauthentic throughout. 
He throws up the interesting suggestion that the score of 1641 (the manu- 
script copy of which, now in Vienna, he believes to date from not earlier 
than the eighteenth century) may have been the recipient of some sections 
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of a Ulysses opera by Monteverdi, performed at Bologna as early as 1630 
(op. cit. pp. 284 ff. and 318 ff.). 

On the basis of Benvenuti’s previous research de Paoli comes 
to the conclusion (fully shared by the present reviewer) that a// the existing 
manuscripts of Monteverdi's works (including the copy of the “ Lamento 
d’Arianna * [Florence, Bibl. Naz. Mss. Cl. XTX, No. 114]) are merely the 
products of copyists, with the sole exception of the Sinfonia before Scene I, 
Act I of ‘ Poppea’ interpolated later (reproduced in facsimile, op. cit. 
p. 232) and certain marginal notes and corrections in the musical manu- 
script of this opera, which he believes to be the only genuine musical 
notations from Monteverdi's own hand. 

Perhaps the most exciting surprise is revealed in the Appendix to the 
present volume: three hitherto unpublished arieite (i.e. monodies for 
voice and continuo), which represent a first and welcome addendum to 
Malipiero’s complete edition in sixteen volumes. These three little songs 
are taken from a collection of arias and songs edited by Monteverdi's 
friend and printer, A. Vincenti (1634), and two of them are ostensibly 
variants of * Su, su, pastorelli’’ and * Perché se mi odiavi’’ from Book IX 
of madrigals (posthumously published in 1651). Their folk-tune-like 
melodies and dance rhythms, interrupted by almost operatic recitative 
episodes, are strongly characteristic of the style of late Monteverdi, 
anticipating much later ‘‘ Neapolitan ’’ developments, as for instance in 
the buffo scenes of *‘ Poppea’, which seem very much akin to these 
discoveries. De Paoli very sensibly offers a facsimile reprint as well as a 
modern transciption of the three pieces. The fact that newly discovered 
inedita are forthcoming so soon after the final issue of Malipiero’s 
** complete ”’ edition (1942) augurs well for the future. Perhaps de Paoli 
or one of his Italian colleagues will be lucky enough to exhume the still 
missing score of ‘Arianna’! A ‘ Lamento d’Erminia’ (from Tasso’s 
* Gerusalemme liberata ’, Canto XIX, 105 bars long) is among the latest 
discoveries. Fausto Torretranca, the finder, ascribes it to Monteverdi 
(dating it between 1610 and 1612) with convincing arguments, published, 
together with a transcription of the piece, in the periodical * Inedito’, 
No. 2, Rome, 1944, ed. by F. Torrefranca and A. Bonaccorsi. The same 
MS volume of the early 17th century, in which this ‘ Lamento d’Erminia ’ 
has been located, contains also a MS copy of the * Lamento d’Arianna ’, 
thereby robbing the famous Florentine copy of its uniqueness. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to a very attractively presented 
narrative of Monteverdi’s life. Many documents, letters and prefaces 
are quoted in full, and skilful use is made of the 121 original letters, now 
preserved in the State Archives of Mantua. On the basis of these 
autographs de Paoli decides in favour of the spelling ‘* Monteverdi ”’ 
as against “* Monteverde ”’, the latter, noticeable in all first prints, being 
only one of the variants found in documents relating to Monteverdi's life. 
The increasing tension in his relations with his employers, the Gonzaga 
princes, and the blind-alley in which Monteverdi's life seemed to lose 
itself so tragically during the years between his wife’s death (1607) and 
the redeeming appointment as first chapel-master for St. Mark’s (1613) 
are high lights in this vividly coloured and well-balanced biography. 

De Paoli’s attempt to explain the enigmatic dualism in Monteverdi's 
liturgical music, which wavers to the last between prima prattica (Flemish 
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polyphony) and seconda prattica (monody and operatic recitative style), 
deserves special mention. He believes that Monteverdi’s Venetian 
appointment hinged on the stipulation to revive there the much-neglected 
canto antifonico in the liturgical services. The musical ultra-conservatism 
thereby imposed on an experimentalist and revolutionary by the procura- 
tors of Venice would thus have to bear its share of responsibility for the 
many archaic da cappella masses and motets found in Vols. XV and XVI 
of the complete edition, to which the equally numerous da concerto numbers 
of definitely progressive character form such a telling contrast. But this 
undeniable dualism of style had already been evident in the pre-Venetian 
archaic mass ‘ In illo tempore ’ and its exceedingly progressive appendix, 
the Vespers of 1610. Was Monteverdi hankering at times aor the 
** lost innocence *’ of the obsolescent Palestrina style ? Was he afraid of 
the cataclysmic import of some of his own musical innovations ? 


There is hardly any serious attempt at a detailed technical analysis of 
single compositions, the chief aim of the volume being strictly bio- 
graphical. However, the brief and summary descriptions of the madrigal 
books and operas, interrupting the narrative here and there, would 
undoubtedly have benefited from a close study of the manifold essays 
dedicated to various special problems of Monteverdi's music published in 
several European countries during the last two decades. Obviously 
the war had prevented the author from collecting non-Italian material, 
but in a new edition of this valuable and readable book the present 
bibliographical gaps could easily be filled. 

A final laudatory remark is due to both author and publisher for 
having adorned the volume with admirably chosen and well-reproduced 
illustrations and facsimilies. Among the former is a portrait of Monteverdi 
(facing p. 8) discovered a few years ago in the Ferdinandeum of Innsbruck, 
unmistakable in its essential likeness to the universally known “ old-age ”’ 
picture (from the ‘ Fiori poetici ’, 1644), but doubly attractive as showing 
the “ divine Claudio ”’ for once in the fullness of life, obviously in his 
mid-forties. The expression of benign melancholy in his eyes is here as 
unique and authentic as any melodic strain from Ariadne’s lament or 


Orpheus’s prayer. H. F. R. 


Gehor und Hoéren. By Willi Reich. pp. 32. (CIBA Zeitschrift, Basle 

[offprint] 1946). 

The author is to be congratulated on the manner in which he has 
covered the ground in this monograph on hearing. He has divided it 
into three sections, all of which should be of value to the student of 
music: (1) ‘ Zur Geschichte der Akustik’; (2) ‘ Geschichtliches zur 
Anatomie und zur Physiologie der Ohres ’; and (3) ‘ Uber Probleme des 
Ho6rens.’ 

The history of acoustics, which is told in Section 1, is perhaps of the 
most interest to readers of ‘ Music & Letters’ because it describes both 
the theory of sounds and the experiments made by students of the subject. 
With reference to the theoretical aspect Dr. Reich delves into it right 
from the elementary beginnings, and takes the reader step by step through 
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the logical and more complicated sequences. The basic factor from which 
all further scientific observations and deductions have been made is that 
sound disturbs the air by vibrations which travel through it in the form 
of waves. Everyone will recollect the analogy of an object hitting a still 
liquid, the accompanying ripples outwards from the point of contact, and 
the reflection or absorption of the ripples on touching another object. 


The history of acoustics is briefly told, and is considerably enhanced 
by the accompanying illustrations, of which one (rightly tagged as 
** fantastic *’) at once captures the reader’s attention. Entitled “‘ Phantas- 
ticher Vorschlag zur Weiterleitung des Schalles ’’, it is an early attempt 
to illustrate inter-communication between rooms. 


Dr. Reich, in Section 2, covers the anatomy and physiology of the ear. 
He tells of the formation of the ear and the functions of the three main 
components. Much has been written on this particular branch, and it 
would be wearisome to reiterate yet again what so many have said before. 
Suffice it to mention that there appears to be nothing which is not already 
widely known. 


Section 3 deals with some of the problems of hearing and sound. This 
is a masterly exposition of some of the questions to be solved, and in part 
an explanation of a few of the sub-divisions on sound which are not 
touched upon in the previous two sections. Dr. Reich has the kindness 
to introduce illustrations of a girl tapping a tambourine on what appears 
to be a highly polished surface, and a boy at some distance apart with his 
ear glued to another tambourine, also in contact with the polished 
surface. The reviewer remembers trying out this experiment, without 
success: Dr. Reich maintains that it does work very well, that the boy can 
hear the tapping at a considerable distance. 


*Gehér und Héren’, although complicated in parts, should in the 
remainder be easily understood by all music-lovers who read German 


and like to know “ how it all works.” B. B. G. 
REVIEWERS 
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REVIEWS OF MUSIC 


Benjamin, Arthur, From San Domingo for Two Pianos, Four Hands. 
(Boosey & Hawkes, London), — 3s. 

Another espagnolerie. All the conventionalities are here, including a 
castanet effect to be produced by rapping the knuckles on the piano lid. 
This picture-postcard style, what it is worth, is perfect, which is to 
say that the power of illusion is nil. E. L. 


Cimarosa, The Impresario, Overture, arranged and edited by Adam Carse. 
(Augener, London). Full Score, 2s. 

Adam Carse continues his invaluable work on eighteenth-century 
music by the issue of this score by ‘‘ the Italian Mozart”. The work is 
scored for two each of flutes, oboes, bassoons, horns and trumpets, with 
timpani and strings, but the wind instruments can be wholly or partly 
dispensed with. The music is puzzling inasmuch as its shape, stated 
baldly, is AB C A D, and the tonality is rooted in the key of D from 
beginning to end. But a crisp performance would probably overcome 
this drawback. I. K. 
Demuth, Norman, Clouds, Suite for Piano (High Wind—Low Wind— 

Strong Wind). (Augener, London). 3s. 
Mouvement perpétuel, for Piano. (Augener, London). 2s. 

The highest virtue that can be claimed for the ‘ Clouds’ suite is its 
realism. It is very difficult to trace, either at the piano or away from it, 
any driving impulse of musical thought; the wind, realistically enough, 
sends feathers scurrying and piles the clouds, but has no destination. 
One cannot help comparing Debussy’s ‘ Ce qu’a vu le vent d’Quest’, 
which is every whit as brilliant and unsparing in technical resource, but 
which crashes through to its end with exemplary punctuality. 

* Mouvement perpétuel ’, like the suite, is very wayward in tonality 
and rhythm, but its falling sequences are charming. There are almost no 
pedalling indications in any of the pieces. In such highly chromatic 
music it surely cannot be a matter of indifference what happens to the 
harmony of each bar ? I. K. 


Jacobson, Maurice, Caroussel for Piano. (Lengnick, London). 33s. 

The choice of the passacaglia form for a musical illustration of a 
roundabout is a good idea, and Mr. Jacobson’s rough-hewn theme, 
thumped out in the bass, allows for quité a lot of fun in the right hand. 
A middle section, in the form of a musette is presumably an attempt to 
reproduce the’sounds that come out of the roundabout’s “‘ works ’’. This 
roundabout music, in Mr. Jacobson’s idealized version, is quite dainty, 
with quaint trills and musical-box effects, though not at all like the 
clanking and puffing noises one usually hears—as if a band of concertinas 
were being worked by a steam-engine. E. L. 
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Jacobson, Maurice, Suite of Four Pieces for Flute (or Violin), Violoncello 
and Piano. (Augener, London). 8s. 


These pieces are marked by fluent writing and happy turns of harmony. 
The composer has skilfully made the most of the flute’s most telling 
characteristics, while the clarity of his texture enables him to give the 
other performers parts of independent and characteristic interest. Two 
rhythmic fast movements flank an allegretto poco grazioso, which recalls 
Brahms’s playful urbanity, and an adagio in which lie the deepest feelings 
of the suite. I. K. 


Kabalevsky, Dmitri, Sonatina for Piano, Op. 13 No. 1. (Anglo-Soviet 
Music Press; Boosey & Hawkes, London). 33s. 

The composer who could think of that Ep modulation in the slow 
movement of this Sonatina has certainly some music in him. This two- 
page movement is a charming piece with a pretty Borodinesque melody 
and haunted, too, with memories of the Berceuse from Stravinsky’s 
* L’Oiseau de feu’. It is very slight—even slighter than the first and 
third movements, and for this reason more successful, for Kabalevsky has 
obviously set himself the problem of working in a tiny form with a 
minimum development of themes and a strict economy of modulation. 
I should say that such a conception of the sonatina demands an intensity 
and beauty of harmonic detail which Kabalevsky does occasionally 
provide, at any rate in the slow movement. Elsewhere he is less fastidious: 
too many of his ideas, built on harmonies of the major second and seventh, 
are not much more than clichés. E. L. 


Khachaturian, Aram, Violin Concerto, arranged for Violin and Piano. 3s. 
Poéme for Piano. (Anglo-Soviet Music Press; Boosey & Hawkes, 
London), 2s. 

The Concerto is a light, tuneful work of the kind commonly known as 
effective. The effect it must make in performance is of exhilaration in 
virtuosity, for the display of which ample opportunities are provided. 
Semiquaver runs at perilous speed, spiccato passages and widespread 
chords interspersed with harmonics are the well-known features of this 
style of violin-writing, based here on themes of no great originality, but 
competently treated and contrasted. The andante contains the most 
substantial material; some compensation for what seems to be the 
excessive length of the concluding rondo is its unfailing fluency. 

The rhapsodic *‘ Poéme ’ (ambitious title!) is less successful. It is an 
imitative work leaving the impression of an amalgam of Grieg, Rakh- 
maninov and Chaminade. Imitation, however, is not in itself a bad thing; 
it is an art unto itself, making the supreme test of a composer’s faith: 
“* ¢’est en imitant’’, said one of the most original of composers, “‘ que 
jinnove’’. If Khachaturian leaves us unconvinced of his faith in any of 
the composers he imitates here, he also reminds us, sardonically, how 
much easier it becomes to imitate the composers one may despise. 
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Lambert, Constant, Summer’s Last Will and Testament: a Masque by Thomas 
Nash. Short Score for Two Pianos by Archibald Jacob. wings 
yi Michael Ayrton. (Oxford University Press). Limited Edition. 

3: 3:0. 

Having regard to present stringencies this is a handsome production. 
To the 1937 publication are added six excellent drawings as frontispieces 
to the main sections of the work. The vivacity of the drawing for 
‘ Brawles ’ is especially captivating. As for the music, the passing years 
have done little to disturb E.R.’s appraisal of 1938. One still feels that the 
style is far from unified, after making allowance for the great diversity of 
moods which the masque demands. I. K. 


Martini, Bohuslav, Etudes and Polkas for Piano. Books I-III. (Boosey 
& Hawkes, London). 4s. 

Martini apparently believes in putting a lot of ideas down on paper 
to see what comes of them. He has been especially prolific of late, too 
much so, perhaps, yet his recent works do contain some very notable 
pages. I have found it worth listening to the whole of his three symphonies 
written during and since the war, in order to find in the finale of the last 
a wonderful piece of what might be called obsessional writing, memorable 
especially for a terrifying climax. There are traces in his recent music of 
the early Honegger, of Hindemith and Stravinsky. He has also a potent 
lyrical gift, said to derive from his admiration for Dvorak, and out of all 
these elements he seems to be in process of forming and contributing to 
music a style of his own. All of which is pertinent to these three books of 
piano pieces, which look like studies for larger works. Taken individually 
many may miss fire or leave the impression of cleverly conceived figura- 
tions. The form is rarely developed, nor is the writing notably pianistic. 
But as sketches they contain some valuable material: two-part writing 
where the hands seem to strive for supremacy, toccata-like movements, 
energetic scherzos, polka and mazurka fragments. Martini is a composer 
obviously content to display the good and the bad together in the hope of 
finding his essential and truer self. Let us hope that he makes the right 
choice. I should plump first of all for the Etude in C (Book I1), containing 
the most meaty ideas, and after that the Etude in D (Book 1) and the 
Polka in A (Book III). E.L. 


Milford, Robin, Te Deum laudamus, for Unbroken Voices in Unison (with 
Optional Descant) and Organ. Oxford Church Music No. 510. 
(Oxford University Press). gd. 

The structure of the text makes a setting of the Te Deum in one short 
movement a very difficult task. The composer can achieve musical 
coherence by binding the work together with a recurrent pregnant phrase. 
This was Stanford’s successful method, and Guy Warrack has recently 
used it. Its disadvantage is that there is no blinking the fact that the 
antiphonal prayers at the end are in entirely different mood from that of 
the opening. ‘The alternative is the method used here of following the 
sense of the words and foregoing a musical unity. The first half of the 
work is highly effective, but the inevitable difficulties in the second half 
seem to be aggravated by an affected style of declamation and harmony. 
Many important leads are far too low to be made effectively by unbroken 


voices. I. K. 
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Mozart, Larghetto from the Clarinet Quintet, arranged for Clarinet (Bp) and 
Piano by Harold Perry (Boosey & Hawkes, London). 

This honest and accurate transcription will be welcomed by all those 
who have but rare opportunities to play with a string quartet. At letter 1 
the pianist, by adding the chord of Eb on the fifth quaver in the left hand, 
will make his part note-perfect. I. K. 


Prokofiev, Sergey, Gavotte for Piano, Op. 77 No. 4. (Anglo-Soviet Music 
Press, Boosey & Hawkes, London). 1s. 6d. 
This is a tired little piece of only slight technical difficulty. The usual 
wrong-note perkinesses do not disguise the commonplace and four-square 
material. 


Purcell, Trio Sonatas: Sonata 1X, ‘ The Golden Sonata’, for Two Violins, 
Cello and Piano, edited by Benjamin Britten. (Boosey & Hawkes, 
London). 4s. The Blessed Virgin’s Expostulation, for Soprano and 
Piano, edited by Michael Tippett and Walter Bergmann. (Schott, 
London). 3s. 

An account of the performance of the St. Cecilia Ode in 1692 says 
that *‘ the second stanza . . . was sung with incredible graces by Mr. Purcell 
himself ’’. Doubtless if we had been lucky enough to hear Mr. Purcell 
assist at a performance of the ‘ Golden Sonata’ we should have heard 
some “‘ incredible graces ’’; but no one would have been more uncomfort- 
able than the composer if by some miracle the ipsissimae notae of inspired 
extemporization should have achieved the permanence and comparative 
sanctity of print. It is for a similar reason that one must deplore as 
dangerous the present realization by Britten. Not that the realization is 
un-Purcellian: on the contrary it often out-Purcells Purcell. But in spite 
of the editor’s explicit disclaimer it is certain that the vast majority of 
buyers will reverence the printed note, arguing that the notes would not 
be printed if they were not to be abided by. 

It is therefore imperative to state that there are many instances (too 
many for quotation here) where the figured basso continuo given by Stanford 
in the Purcell Society edition has been ignored or altered. Stanford 
admits that he had difficulty in arriving at the figuring of the bass owing 
to the “* careless and even incompetent hand ”’ responsible for the original 
printed continuo part (never prepared by Purcell for the press); but there 
were other sources open to Stanford, which makes it difficult to suppose 
that he invented figures for the Purcell Society. In particular the only 
justification for the right-hand part at the end of the first movement and 
throughout the second (in Britten’s edition) is the surmise that Purcell 
would probably have liked it. The few dynamic marks printed in 1697 
have all been ignored. There are clearly shown “ echo ” effects in the last 
movement at bars 52-3 and 68-9, and the last six bars are clearly shown 
as piano, which surely makes a better end than Britten’s sound and fury. 
Once the player has cleared his mind on this and similar points by 
reference to the Purcell Society he will find many spurs to his own 
imagination provided by Britten. But it is no use to plead that this 
edition is not intended to be a work of reference; all printed editions 
become works of reference willy-nilly. 
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Michael Tippett and Walter Bergmann have an easier task which is 
skilfully done. The few figures printed by Playford are printed below the 
clavier part. The wonderful beauty and power of this scena can hardly 
be described without musical quotation, but it contains in its long 
recitatives the studied declamation and emotional fioritura which, ardently 
sung, cannot fail to make an overwhelming effect. IK 


Rothwell, Evelyn, Music for Oboe (Arrangements for Oboe and Piano). 
(Chester, London): Bach, Adagio. 2s. Field, Nocturne. 2s. 6d. 
— Largo and Allegretto. 2s. 6d. Tchaikovsky, The Canary. 
2s. 6d. 


These arrangements are competently done and all four pieces contain 
the element of arabesque which is suitable to the oboe. A purist will find 
only the Bach arrangement justifiable, the melody being written for oboe 
with string accompaniment in Cantata No. 156, though it is probably 
better known as the slow movement of the F minor Concerto for clavier. 
The Tchaikovsky is slight and rhythmically uninteresting, and the 
Marcello gives scope for agile phrasing and has an ‘interesting shape 
But any pianist of mettle will resent sharing the Field. to 


Rubbra, Edmund, Sinfonia concertante for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 38. 
(Universal Edition; Boosey & Hawkes, London). Full Score. 30s. 
This work is a forthright example of the breadth and power of the 


conceptions we have come to expect of its composer. Counterpoint is 
indeed the life-blood of the style, and in these masterful hands it is a 
splendid means of achieving the diversity in unity which is the essence of 
symphonic writing. If this highly individual work has any affinity it is 
towards the best of Bloch’s work, of which one is reminded by the 
emotional intensity of the melodic phrases, the heavily-treading ostinato 
basses and the barbaric splendour of some of the climaxes. 


The three movements are entitled ‘ Fantasia’, ‘ Saltarello’ and 
‘ Prelude and Fugue’ (in memoriam Gustav Holst). The fantasy of the 
first movement lies mainly in thé presentation of the material, which in 
itself is anything but loose-limbed. The ‘ Saltarello’ is most exciting, 
built entirely on one rhythmic figure with a counter-subject from the 
‘ Fantasia ’; great use is made of augmentation, and the scoring is highly 
imaginative. The last movement makes the strongest emotional impact. 
The fugue calls for great intensity of expression (it is mainly at crotchet= 
56 and less); its subject is angular, but its more lyrical counter-subject 
grows in importance and is given tranquillo on the piano with moving effect 
when the orchestral stretti of the subject have spent themselves. 


The piano part is truly “ concertante”’. There are hardly a dozen 
unaccompanied bars in the work; indeed in this contrapuntal style it is 
difficult to point with certainty to passages in which the pianist should 
unequivocally take the lead; nevertheless there seems to be no bar which 


could be omitted or transferred to other instruments without = 
loss. I. K. 
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Scarlatti, Domenico, Sonata in E minor for Violin and Clavier, edited by 
Lionel Salter. (Augener, London). 3s. 

The arranger’s note states a convincing case for regarding this work as 
a violin sonata, and his words are borne out by the effectiveness of the 
music thus set out. A study of the melodic lines, especially in the two 
allegro movements, reveals an extraordinary subtlety and grace in their 
articulation, more perfectly fitted to the matter in hand than any 
anticipation of *‘ sonata form.” I. K. 


Scholz, Robert, Andante and Allegro from the First Orchestra Suite. Supple- 
ment to ‘ Musicology’, Vol. I, No. 2. (H. & H. Publications, 
Middlebury, Vt.). Miniature Score. 

Here is a score which must be well worth bringing to life. Judged 
from a reading of these two isolated movements, Mr. Scholz has a genuine 
and highly-skilled sense of the orchestra. The writing in the Andante for 
the flute, treated as a solo concertante instrument, is in the best French 
tradition, based on models in ‘ L’Aprés-midi d’un faune ’ and ‘ Daphnis 
et Chloé ’; the divisi string writing is similarly resourceful and alive. The 
allegro is a spirited scherzo in 6-8 time with brilliant fanfare effects on the 
brass, reminiscent of ‘ L’Apprenti sorcier’. The musical ideas, though 
not in themselves so arresting, are an inherent part of the sensistive 
instrumental conception. E.L. 


Schubert, Favourite Songs, with new English Translations by Richard 
Capell. (Augener, London): Punch-bowl Song (um Punsche). 
(Mayrhofer). 1s. The Stars (Die Sterne). (Schlegel). 1s. Wandering 
Minstrel (Der Musensohn). (Goethe). 1s. 6d. 

Literal translations in verse of great lyric poets are essentially impos- 
sible, and no great purpose is served by literal translation of the facile pro- 
ductions of the lesser men who served Schubert’s genius. The translator is 
therefore free to concentrate largely on finding words which by their 
scansion and their vowels will best serve the music and the singer—a task 
which is here most successfully done. Indeed Richard Capell’s lyrics 
appear at times to fit the music better than the original, and his interior 
rhymes in ‘ Die Sterne’ are an improvement on Schlegel. I. K, 


Tartini-Jacob, Concertino for Clarinet (Bp) and String Orchestra selected 
and arranged from Sonatas by Giuseppe Tartini by Gordon Jacob, 
transcription for clarinet and piano. (Boosey & Hawkes, London). 

If one concedes that it is necessary and desirable that such arrange- 
ments should be made and performed, this pastiche of two violin sonatas 
will prove acceptable for its musicianly lay-out. Three movements are 
taken from one sonata, and the interloper is the second movement from 

‘Didone abbandonata ’, whose swift arpeggios make effective clarinet 

music. But only a glance at the original is necessary for one to realize that 

this movement loses all its force (and its ornaments) when transformed, 

as here, into a slick allegro molto. I. K. 


REVIEW OF PERIODICALS 


It is a pleasure to see again the green and white cover of ‘ La Revue 
Musicale’ (Paris, 70 Avenue Kléber). After a la of six years it 
oe Fag with the February-March number of 1946, edited by Robert 

rnard. 

Henry Pruniéres, who had long been ill, died in 1942; the review has 
also lost, of its old contributors, André Pirro, Romain Rolland, Louis 
Laloy, Paul Landormy, Victor Basch, Guy de Pourtalés, Henri Ghéon, 
Camille Mauclair, Amédée Gastoué, Edouard Ganche, Pierre Lalo and 
Alice Péreyra—names, many of them, well known in England. Bernard 
gives his reasons for having suspended the review at the time of the 1940 
armistice and for having edited a weekly magazine during the occupation. 
He tells us that during those years musical activity in Paris, if slowed 
down and lessened, was pretty well normal, and he points out that his 
paper—g5 per cent. of which was devoted to French musicians—was 
preferable to a German-sponsored paper. The little he has to say about 
those years makes the reader curious to know more of circumstances 
which we ourselves escaped by so narrow a margin. Music in France 
enjoyed a certain tolerance, since it presented no “ strategic ’’ interest. 
The German intention, says Bernard, was not so much to annihilate 
France as to colonize her, but he did not share in some people’s apprecia- 
tion of what they took to be liberalism on the Germans’ part. A victorious 
Germany, he was sure, would have meant utter destruction of spiritual 
and artistic autonomy. In Paris as in London there was a craving for 
music among young people. He mentions that hardly any of the Germans 
in Paris attended French concerts. He was allowed to maintain in his 
writings that Stravinsky was the foremost composer of our times (he 
published his portrait twice) and to suggest that Debussy was a greater 
composer than Reger. Tact was necessary, and Bernard says he took a 
leaf from Penelope’s book—who, as he remarks, managed to preserve 
her conjugal fidelity by appearing to renounce it. 

There are notes in this number (the 198th) on four fallen musicians. 
Maurice Jaubert was killed by an enemy aircraft when engaged in 
destroying a bridge over the Moselle, on June 19th 1940. Born at Nice 
in 1900, he had been known by his cinema music, influenced by Honegger, 
Stravinsky and Falla. Jehan Alain, a cyclist-scout, was killed near 
Saumur on June 20th 1940, after accounting for sixteen Germans in a 
fight in a vineyard. He was born in 1911, son of the organist at Saint- 
Germain, and he became a pupil of Marcel Dupré. He has left 127 
compositions. Jean Vuillermoz, born at Monte Carlo in 1906, son of a 
horn-player, studied composition and conducting at the Paris Conserva- 
toire. He was killed on the day of the armistice (June 21st 1940), 
fighting with the encircled Fifth Army in eastern France. J. C. Touche, 
organist and the composer of a Quintet and a sketch of a Symphony, was 
killed in Paris in 1944, aged 18. His teacher, Dupré, says of him: “ A 

nius and a saint! ” 
" Cellier has a short article on the motets of Michel Richard 
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de La Lande, Lully’s successor as master of Louis XIV’s music; and 
Bernard Champigneulle writes on Lully’s influence abroad. Lully’s 
principal pupil was George Muffat, organist later at Strasbourg and at 
Salzburg. Muffat has generally been said to have come of a Scottish 
family, but it appears that Pirro said he was Savoyard. Champigneulle 
calls Purcell a pupil of Lully’s at one remove (through Pelham Humphrey). 
Philipp Erlebach, formerly considered to have been a pupil of Lully’s, 
never went to Paris, and is now called ‘‘ a composer of the French school 
who was never in France.” 


In the September number Pierre de Bréville recalls his friendship 
with Vincent d’Indy. They were together at Bayreuth for ‘ Parsifal ’ in 
1882. Liszt, recognizing d’Indy, opened his arms and, embracing him, 
exclaimed: ‘‘ My son, Wagner has just performed a new miracle!”’ At 
Wahnfried Wagner said to d’Indy, raising his voice: “‘ I know my music 
has always had supporters in France; but there, as elsewhere, I have met 
with a horde of German Jews to put obstacles in its way’’. There were 
at the moment a number of Jewish guests in the drawing-room. Bréville 
gives us a glimpse of Franck playing with d’Indy two-piano transcriptions 
of Strauss waltzes, at Duparc’s, and improvising imitations and canons 
‘* as musical as they were unexpected ’’. Léon Vallas examines d’Indy’s 
melodic invention in a more substantial article. The gist of it is that this 
was the least of d’Indy’s gifts; and he himself was aware of its meagreness 
to the point that, when an idea occurred to him, he suspected himself of 
having borrowed. Vallas indicates the source of d’Indy’s * Lied maritime’ 
in Lalo’s‘ Roid’Ys’. The critic, although he finds some genuine melody 
—especially when the composer has been incited by a text, as in 
*‘ Fervaal ’—sums up severely: 

By necessity or by his systematic bent of mind d’Indy came to the point, in his 
maturity, of believing in the possibility of endowing with real life and individuality 
sham tunes, and in a succession of odds and ends professing to be characteristic, 
strung as it were on a necklace. 


The theme of ‘ Istar’ is cited. The article brought a rejoinder from 
d’Indy’s nephew and successor, Guy de Lioncourt, now principal of the 
Ecole César Franck. He disparaged reminiscence-hunting and pointed 
to a common source of the tune in the ‘ Lied maritime’ and ‘ Le Roi 
d’Ys ’—it is a French folksong, ‘ Nous som’ venus vous voir’. Does not 
the great melody in the finale of Beethoven’s choral Symphony, he asks, 
derive from the Agnus Dei of the Mass ‘ Cum jubilo’ ? Lioncourt claims 
for the theme of ‘ Istar’, revealed after the variations, a “‘ sculptural 
beauty ’’. He also finds Vallas self-contradictory. 


* Prometheus Bound ’ is the title of an article (or rather a letter) from 
G. F. Malipiero (September number) which cannot be read without 
emotion. It is a cry of distress from the eminent composer, who feels 
himself isolated, the links between the intelligentsia of Europe broken, 
and Italy’s poverty a desperate handicap for her artists. In his brief 
survey he remarks on “ the unexpected news of the appearance of an 
English opera—Britten’s ‘ Peter Grimes ’, the great success of the day ’’. 
But he wonders, as an Italian, whether this be altogether a matter for 
congratulation, seeing how heavily opera has for two centuries weighed 
upon Italian composers, “* heirs though we are of Monteverdi ’’. Another 
Italian voice, that of Alfredo Casella, is heard in the November number. 
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He too speaks of his country’s economic distress and of the dedication of 
the principal theatres “‘ to wretched operatic seasons for houses full of 
allied soldiers’. But there are signs of a musical renascence. Genoa, 
for instance, which never before boasted a symphonic orchestra, has one 
now. The best opera singers have gone to America, but the government 
has guaranteed the eight principal theatres, the “‘ Florentine May ’’ and 
the St. Cecilia concerts at Rome, an existence free from financial care— 
and this with an annual deficit in the national budget of a milliard liras. 
Casella mentions the re-establishment of the I.S.C.M., with Dallapiccola 
as secretary. 

Music at Budapest is represented by Imre Kun as extraordinarily 
active, despite material difficulties. Stanford Robinson’s success there is 
mentioned. Prague is said by Frant Barto’ to have taken to Bohuslav 
Martini with such enthusiasm that hardly a concert is given without his 
name in the programme. At his native place} Policka, a square has been 
named after him, and a room in the museum. The room where he saw 
the light is being restored to its state on that day. It is in the tower of a 
church where the composer’s father was employed as night-watchman. 

In Paris Février’s ‘ Monna Vanna’, revived at the Opera under 
Ruhlmann, is accused of being Wagnerian while falling short of Wagner 
himself. ‘ Don Giovanni’ was given, but André Boll says that Mozart 
stayed away. The public, it seems, also stays away—except when 
Gounod, Massenet or Verdi is played. Henri Collet has a remedy to 
propose for this. He wants attendance at the opera to be gratuitous and 
obligatory. He says this in all seriousness. We read of the first perform- 
ance of the octogenarian Guy Ropartz’s fifth Symphony in G major; 
Honegger’s * Liturgical Symphony ’, No. 3; chamber music for woodwind 
by Arkady Trebinsky and Georges Migot; and Milhaud’s suite for violin 
and orchestra (* Jigs, Sailors’ Song, Hornpipe’), played by Francescatti. 
The review’s London correspondent is Jacques Bornoff. 

Welcome, too, is ‘ La Rassegna Musicale’ (Rome, 36 Via Po), which 
reappeared in January after a lapse of three years. Guido Gatti remains 
the editor. The review is now a quarterly. Its character is unchanged. 


The articles are substantial, the tone often philosophical, the writing 
excellent. This review represents Italian culture. One notices the 
absence of a vulgarly nationalist note. Luigi Ronga leads off with a 
consideration of the crisis—not so much the economic as the spiritual 
crisis, the crisis of direction, orientation. Pannain has a paper on 
Monteverdi, Massimo Milo one on ‘ Listening to Music’. Fedele 
d’ Amico relates Verdi’s festive music (e.g. in the first act of ‘ Rigoletto ’, 
in two scenes of ‘ Traviata’ and in the last act of ‘ Ballo in maschera ’) 
to that of middle-class parties in his time. Alberto Mantelli’s paper on 
Stravinsky forms part of a debate with the Paris critic René Leibowitz. 
Both are Schoenbergians; but while Leibowitz seems to have reproached 
Stravinsky for failing to carry out Schoenberg’s precepts, after toying 
with them for a time, Mantelli—though he holds that Schoenberg 
represents the main stream of music—regards Stravinsky's achievement 
as valid in itself, if eccentric. Stravinsky is a tonal composer, though not 
in the classical sense. His basis is the diatonic scale, without leading- 
note; in other words, he is a modal composer. Mantelli inclines to think 
‘* that the most legitimate parabola of the evolution of musical language 
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continues, in our century, in the work of Schoenberg and his school ”’, 
and that ‘ The Rite of Spring ’, for instance, is a work without a future; 
but he still maintains that the ‘ Rite’ is music of inherent worth. 

There is a long letter from Paris by André Schaeffner who fills in gaps 
in one’s picture of the German occupation with curious details. The 
Opéra-Comique revived ‘ Pelléas’ in September 1940, with Désormiére 
conducting and Irene Joachim as Mélisande. It was the signal for a 
tidal wave of Debussism. ‘ Pelléas’ was recorded for the gramophone, 
and posters in the streets made of this a national event. Then a Ravel 
festival brought in receipts like those of a Beethoven programme or 
extracts from ‘ The Ring’ in other days. Chabrier’s name appeared 
simultaneously on the bills of both opera-houses—with ‘ Gwendoline ’ 
at the one and ‘ Le Roi malgré lui’ at the other. Details are given of 
Poulenc’s war-time works, including ‘ Les Animaux modéles’, a ballet 
after La Fontaine, which enjoyed a success at the Opéra in August 1942, 
and ‘ Figure humaine ’, for unaccompanied choir, which has not been 
performed (except by the B.B.C. in London), but which Schaeffner says 
is the finest and purest thing Poulenc has done, and the finest of all the 
war-inspired music in France. Honegger enjoyed the greatest success 
with the public, with ‘ La Danse des morts’ (for narrator, chorus and 
orchestra, on a text by Claudel) and ‘ Antigone’ (text by Cocteau). 
The latter is, for Schaeffner, ‘‘ his most logical and most sincere work ”’. 
There is a careful summing-up of Messiaen, not severe, indeed rather 
sympathetic; but Schaeffner is far from being infatuated. To read his 
analysis of Messiaen’s sources is to ask what is not therein. 

* Musica’ (Rome, 286 Via degli Scipioni) is a monthly, edited by 
Matteo Glinski. In the number for June 1946 several composers give 
lists of their war-time works. Dallapiccola has composed: ‘ Canti di 
prigionia’ (1938-41), Little Concerto (1941), a ballet, ‘ Marsia’ 
(1942-43), three cycles of Greek songs (1942-45), suite for cello solo 
(1945) and ‘ Roncesvals ’ for voice and piano (1946). Alfano has written 
an opera, ‘ Il dottor Antonio’ (1939-43), twenty-four songs (1943-45), 
Quartet No. 3 and Quintet (1945) and a revision of ‘ Sakuntala ’ (1944- 
45). Malipiero’s works were: ‘ La vita ¢ sogno’ (1940), ‘I capricci di 

lot ’, ‘ Santa Eufemia’ and ‘ L’allegra brigata* (1940-43), ‘ Ecuba’ 
(1944), Symphony No. 3, ‘ Le sette allegrezze d’amore’ for voice and 
fourteen instruments and ‘ Peccati mortali’, seven sonnets by Fazio 
degli Uberti, for chorus and orchestra (1944-45). Pizzetti’s compositions 
were: Symphony in A (1940), piano Sonata (1942), three choral works on 
texts from Isaiah and Jeremiah, a cantata for baritone on a text from 
Ecclesiastes, variations for piano and a violin Concerto in A. This 
number of the magazine includes an instaiment of a sketch by Professor 
E. J. Dent of English musical history. There is a long article by Aurel 
Milloss on ‘ London, the Land of Ballet.’ 

* La Revue Belge de Musicologie ’ (Brussels, 65 Rue de la Concorde) 
is the quarterly organ of the Belgian Musicological Society. While some 
pages are in Flemish, the principal articles are in French. In the first 
number to hand (undated) these are Charles van den Borren’s on the 
polyphony of the second quarter of the sixteenth century (“‘ the syntactic 
imitative style ’’) and R. A. Mooser’s on Guillaume Alexis Paris (1756- 
1840), composer and conductor, who, born at Liége, made a name for 
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himself at Hamburg and then, in 1798, was engaged to conduct the 
French opera at St. Petersburg, where he spent the rest of his life. Mooser 
has a footnote about early performances of ‘ The Creation ’ in Russia, of 
which there were five in 1801. The first was conducted by Kalliwoda at 
the capital, to be followed by one at Moscow coriducted by Johann 
Dengler. Three more performances were given towards the end of the 
year at St. Petersburg under Anton Eberl. Then Paris conducted two 
there in March 1802. The period of Van den Borren’s “ syntactic 
imitative style’? (or what Riemann called the ‘“ durchimitierende a 
cappella Vokalstil ’’) was about 1525-55. He sums up: 


The perusal of these compositions is, on the whole, not without some disappoint- 
ment. Hardly had it reached perfection when the Durchimitation technique revealed 
a failing in its very nature which quickly impaired its sway and reduced its royal 
position. No doubt, when only a few voices are employed, two, three or four, it 
represents an irreproachable solution . . . but beyond a quartet the multiplicity of 
imitative entries, together with the complete lack of the punctuation that full or half 
closes afford, brings about after a few bars confusion and stodginess (un effet de masse 
compacte), which soon wearies the reader or listener, notwithstanding all the craft 
expended in the invention and management of the themes and the 
ingenuity with which the different imitative episodes are woven, In almost all the 
great five-voice and six-voice motets the successive entries of the initial theme 
present a flawless exposition, especially when the composer has such plastic feeling 
as we find in Gombert or Clemens-non-papa. But, save for rare , the 
accumulation of voices and the almost constant tutti resulting therefrom make 
sooner or later for a wearisome impression that is far from recommending the system. 


Hence the triumph of composition for double choir, as exploited by 
Orlandus Lassus and the Venetians, over that in eight real parts. The 
author sees in the solution found by the generation of Lassus, Palestrina 
and Philippe de Monte—namely, alternance between free imitation 7. 
homorhythm, and the division of the voices into various groups—* 
return to Josquin ’’, though the phrase must not be understood to imply 
mere conservatism. Incidentally he follows Bukofzer in attributing 
* Sumer is icumen in ’ to the early fourteenth century, without mentioning 
that more cautious scholar’s qualification “ not earlier than 1280”. He 
mentions that the second volume of Ockeghem’s complete works, the 
first of which Breitkopf of Leipzig brought out in 1927, is shortly to be 
published by the American Musicological Society, edited by Dragan 

enac. 


R. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of ‘ Music & Letters’ 
Sir, 
We wish to appeal to your readers for books, pamphlets, periodicals 
and educational equipment for Germany. Germany has been culturally 
isolated for the past fourteen years, and many valuable books have been 
destroyed in libraries and private houses by the Nazis and by acts of war. 
If a stable Germany is to emerge from the present chaos it is imperative 
that large numbers of men and women should be trained in the shortest 
ssible time, and this is a possibility only if sufficient educational material 
is available. The need for books and periodicals is desperate, particularly 
those dealing with educational, technical, political and economic subjects. 
German schools also need exercise books, pencils, chalk and other school 
equipment. We feel that there are many people who have a spare book 
or two on their bookshelves, or periodicals for which they have no further 
use after having read them. 

Anyone wishing to help should write to the Secretary, enclosing a 
stamped and addressed envelope, for details of the scheme which has been 
organized with the full approval of the Control Office for Germany and 
Austria. We shall be most grateful for any help in this very urgent need. 


Yours truly, 
S. H. Woop, Chairman. 
Ericu Hirscu, Secretary. 
German Educational Reconstruction, 


15 James Street, W.C.2. 
March 1947. 
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